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DANZENBAKER HIVE. 








“FACTS ABOUT BEES” 

A 64-page book written 
by Mr. F. Danzenbaker, 
giving a complete descrip- 
tion of his famous hive 
and directions for using. 
Full of valuable informa- 
tion. Sent free on receipt 
of a two-cent stamp to pay 
the postage. Send for it. 





O. L. HERSHISER. 


The Best Bee-keepers use it. 


Mr. Hershiser, manager of the New 
York State apiarian exhibits at the Co- 
lumbian Exposition, 1893, where he won 
credit for himself and State by his mag- 
nificent display of comb honey, was se- 
lected as superintendent of the apiarian 
exhibits at the Pan-American Exposition. 
Being an up-to-date bee-keeper, and hav- 
ing a keen interest in the latest api- 
cultural appliances, he installed a trial 
apiary of to colomies of working bees, 
mostly Italians, but with some hybrids, 
and one colony of black bees. The last 
named made the best record, storing 111 
pounds in a Danzenbaker hive. 


—S 
The Texas Honey Producers’ Associa= 
tion has this day endorsed the 4x5 section 
super, and favor the Danz. style with H. 
S. separators. We feel sure we will have 
orders for you of from 1500 to 2000 Danz. 
supers. THE HYDE BEE Co. 
Floresville, Tex., Dec. 30, 1903. 





I have kept bees three years, and owe 
my success to the Danzenbaker Hive. I 
shall as soon as possible send you a re- 
ort of my honey crop. But one thing I 
cnow now, and that is, that one Danz. 
colony. gave me over 100 Ibs. first-class 
honey, while a ten-frame Dovetailed hive 
gave 25 lbs., and the Danz. wintersin fine 
shape without feeding. Both hives had 
an equal footing 

Jason B. HOLLOPETER 

Union Bridge, Md., Oct. 26, 1903. 
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The great popularity of the Danz. hive has brought the 
shallow frame into prominence, It must be remembered 
that no other contains the essential points of the Danz. 
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PAN-AMERICAN PRIZE HONEY. 


From a photo of the 60 prize Danz. sections pro- 
duced in the State of New York. 
_ First 20 sections, net weight 19 lbs., Lr oz.; stored 
in Danz. hives, awarded diploma and $25 oo. 
_ Second 20 sections, net weight 19 Ibs., 9 0z.; stored 
in Dan. hives, in the trial apiary at the Pan-Ameri- 
can Exposition, awarded $15.00. 

Third 20 sections, net weight 18 Ibs., 13.0z.; pro- 
duced in Danzenbaker hives, awarded $10.00. 


and bottoms; one brood-chamber fitted 
complete as a model, fittings for the other 
four in flat, with foundation for one inch 
I icetteeecesevecec cus c00ces: cx cccevtcus senses $7.00 


Five Danz. 4M sample supers including 
sections and foundation-starters. All 5 
supers are nailed, and one has inside fix- 
tures in place as a model, the fittings for 
the other four in fllat................s0cc00+ $4.75 


The Danzenbaker hive is-kept in stock 
at all our branch houses and principal 
agencies all over U.S. Our bee-supply 
catalog for 1904 gives complete prices, 
and will be mailed promptly on request. 





W. Z. HUTCHINSON. 


The Choice of an Expert. 


Mr. Hutchinson, Judge of Apiarian Ex- 
hibits at the Pan-American Exposition, 
editor of the Bee-Keepers’ Review, and an 
enthusiastic and thoroughly posted bee- 
keeper, was, without doubt, the most 
capable man who could be selected judge 
of any thing pertaining to apiculture. 
His decisions are given greater value be- 
cause he is fitted to speak from both 
scientific and practical standpoints, 





The Danzenbaker Hive will, I think, 
take precedence over all others, I am 
delighted with it, as it is simple and eas- 
ily manipulated. R. H. PEPWORTH. 

Pietermaritzburg, Natal, Nov. 30, 1903. 





The Best Comb-Honey Hive. 


Iam very very much pleased that you 
are willing that I should recommend the 
Danzenbaker Hive. I have had a great 
many inquiries about it, and have not 
felt at liberty to recommend it over our 
regular hives. At first I was prejudiced 
against it, but the sales have increased 
without recommendations, and wherever 
I have sold they have bought again and 
praised the hive with extravagant claims, 
and I am forced to the conclusion that it 
is the BEST COMB-HONEY HIVE on 
the market. J. B. Mason, 

Manager North-eastern Branch, 
The A. I. Root Co. 








THE A. I. ROOT COMPANY, 


MECHANIC FALLS, ME. 


Main Office and Works, Medina, Ohio, U.S. A. 


CHICAGO, ILL, yy4 East Erie St.| SYRACUSE, N. Y. 
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ST. PAUL, MINN., 1024 Miss. St.| San Antonio, Tex., 438 W. Houston. 
PHILADELPHIA, PA., 10 Vine St. | HAVANA, CUBA, San Ignacio 17.| Washington, D.C.,1200 Md. Av.,S.W 











Danzenbaker Sample Hive Outfit 
for First Orders. 

Five Danz. AD6 sample hives 4 put to- 

gether ready for paint, including covers 
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Editorial Comments 








Carbon Bisulphide and Its Use. 





Sulphur has played an important part with bee-keepers in the 
destruction of the larye of the bee-moth, albeit there is less need for 
it since the incoming of Italian bees. It seems likely, however, to 
lose its importance and give way to carbon bisulphide as a more 
effective insecticide. In this number appears an article which is quite 
full and instructive with regard to this drug, and although there may 
be nothing particularly new in the article, it will repay reading by 
those who are likely to use it. 

The one particular danger in the use of carbon bisulphide should 
be kept fully in view: It is highly explosive. But there is no need 
torun any risk in this regard; keep away from it fire. Fire is not 
needed in its use, as it evaporates at ordinary temperatures, while sul- 
phur can only be used by means of fire to produce the fumes, and care 
must be used to keep from burning up the buildingin which it is 
used. Carbon bisulphide has the pre-eminent advantage over sulphur, 
that it destroys eggs as well as larve. It does not discolor white 
comb, as sulphur sometimes does. 

A pound of bisulphide is given for 1000 cubic feet of space; that 
would maxe a tablespoonful for about 27 cubic feet, or enough for 20 
8-frame hive-bodies filled with combs, providing all is air-tight. In 
actual practice a spoonful may be used for four or five hives. 





Paraguay as a Bee-Country. 


The British Bee Journal copies from The Field, an article by John 
D. Leckie, in which Paraguay, in South America, is described as a 
field well worth entering by those of adventurous turn. The climate 
rivals that of Southern Calfornia; the bees can store during eight 
monthsof the year, and during the other fouwf months they can find 
more or less flowers, so that itis only necessary to leave in the hives 
sufficient to tide over a possible ten days of wet weather. 

The orange begins to bloom at the opening of the honey season, 
continuing in bloom for about two months, followed by numerous 
other flowers. ‘*Orange trees are present everywhere in Paraguay ; 
they grow wild in the woods in great abundance, and are, in fact, in 
many parts the commonest wild tree.’’ The thermometer never sinks 
to the freezing point except sometimes in early morning, and rarely 
reaches 100 degrees. Compared with Australia, expenses of living 
and labor are much less, while prices for honey are higher. General 
farming is not lucrative, but stock-raising thrives, and may well be 
combined with bee-keeping. 

Nothing is said as to society, and it is quite possible that a native 

f the United States might not feel entirely at home in Paraguay. 





Overweight Honey-Packages. 


ile some are complaining of light-weight sections, W. Woodley 

is in the British Bee Journal that so-called honey-jars hold 

n a pound, as he found it took 28 pounds of honey to fill 26 

Ars ip to the neck. Possibly the heavier body of Mr. Woodley’s 
i something to do with the case. 











Election of-the National Association. 


As previously announced, no one received a majority of the votes 
necessary to elect a successor to Mr. E. R. Root as director of the 
National, thus leaving Mr. Roota hold-over. Having announced be- 
fore the election that he would not serve if elected, he has now very 
properly sent in his resignation to the Executive Committee, which 
will choose his successor. 


Fortunately, an incident of this kind is not likely to occur again, 
for the amendment to the constitution lately passed, if a like vote 
were to be taken again, would make Mr. Wm. McEvoy the director 
elected, as heretofore an election could only result where a candidate 
received more than half of all the votes cast, whereas it is now neces- 
sary only that he shall have the largest number of votes—in other 
words, the amendment makes necessary only a plurality vote, not a 
majority. 

The Executive Committee haye an easy task before them in the 
present case, as they have only to confirm the plurality vote received 
by Mr. McEvoy. 

The amendment giving ali the members of the Association an 
opportunity to vote for all the officers is an improvement. In so large 
a country as this the attendance at the annual convention must of 
necessity always be largely local, and in the choice of officers elected 
at such convention, there is some danger of local coloring, which will 
be eliminated by the present arrangement. It is to the credit of the 
majority of the members heretofore attending conventions, however, 
that so little of local sentiment has appeared in the choice of officers. 





Abundance of Upward Ventilation in the Cellar. 


Four years ago, as C. F. Smith relates in the Bee-Keepers’ Review, 
a cover was moved half off one of his hives when being taken into the 
cellar, and in the spring the colony in that hive was in perfect condi- 
tion, while all the rest were wet, moldy, diseased, and half dead. 
Since then he winters his bees without covers, although in a wet cel- 
lar, and has not lost a colony nor had moldy combs. 





An Automatie Bee-Smoker. 


For some time there has been in use in Europe a smoker arranged 
to run by clock-work. It takes abouta minute to wind it up, and 
about 20 minutes for it to run down, providing it is allowed to run 
without stopping. Buta little lever can be used to stop or start it at 
any time, so one winding may do for half a day or longer, according 
to the number of times it is allowed to act, and the length of time it 
is allowed to run. 


Some of the transatlantic bee-keepers have spoken highly of it, 
but it has not come into notice in this country, although patented in 
the United States two years ago. The Editor of Gleanings in Bee- 
Culture has obtained one of the smokers, and speaks highly of the 
ingenuity of the invention, and thinks an expensive set of dies must 
be used in its manufacture. He further says: 


This mechanical smoker sends out a very light blast of air—so 
light that it can scarcely be felt. The smoke can, however, be sent 
several inches from the nozzle, and perhaps it is far enough for a good 
many operations. It weighs, however, about three times as much as 
the average smoker, and the fuel capacity is only about a tenth of that 
of an ordinary standard bellows smoker. It would do very well fora 
small number of colonies; but for the average American aypiarist I 
doubt if it would give general satisfaction. The cost of it will be 
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least five times as much as that of a common bellows smoker, I should 
judge from its general construction. 

The tendency in this country has been steadily toward a larger 
smoker with capacity for a greater quantity of fuel. To go back to 
a smoker carrying only a tenth of the usual quantity of fuel would 
hardly be tolerated. Add tothis the small blast and great cost, and 
Mr. Root is probably correct in thinking that such a smoker will not 
find general acceptance in this country. 





That Honey and Water Problem. 


An inquisitive member of the Journal family writes us as follows 
on this subject: 


On page 30,J. E. Johnson says: ‘Crystals and dry substances 
do absorb moisture from the air, but the same law in chemistry which 
furnishes moisture for the air would take from, and not add to, any 
liquid.’ Please tell us what that law is. 

He also tells us that honey becomes thinner in a moisture-laden 
atmosphere, not by the addition of moisture from the atmosphere, but 
by decomposition of the honey, that decomposition being favored by 
the presence of the moisture in the atmosphere. Now, suppose we 
have a sample of thick honey in a moisture-laden atmosphere at a 
temperature of 50 degrees. Then suppose we takea sample of the 
same honey and thoroughly mix with it one-fourth of its weight of 
water, and put it in ordinary atmosphere at 100 degrees. In the first 
case the moisture that favors decomposition can act on the surface, 
while in the second case it is thoroughly incorporated with the whole, 
and can act on all parts at once, thus favoring more rapid decomposi- 
tion, while the higher temperature is also more favorable to decompo- 
sition. Now, please tell us: Will the second sample, in the higher 
temperature actually become thinner with greater rapidity than the 
first? and, if so, how much more rapidly? SUBSCRIBER. 


Will Mr. Johnson kindly reply to the foregoing ? 





Visiting Apiaries Only Three Times a Year. 


E. D. Townsend tells about it in the Bee-Keepers’ Review. Extract- 
ing-colonies pass the winter in chaff hives, or packed in chaff packing 
cases, each having 25 or 30 pounds of honey, are left untouched 
whether weak or strong, through spring and until June, when they 
are unpacked and upper stories puton. One apiary thus treated had 
only two more visits for the season, although he says he would prefer 
to visit them once a week. 
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Miscellaneous Items 











Mr. Noah Thomas, of Horatio, Ohio, for many years a bee- 
keeper, died recently at the age of nearly 78 years. His apiary con- 
tained over 40 colonies. He was a regular reader of the American Bee 
Journal for many years. 


Seeaeaeaar 


The California State Bee-Keepers’ Association held its an- 
nual meeting in Los Angeles Jan. 4 and 5. . The officers elected for the 
ensuing year are as follows: 

President, T. O. Andrews; Secretary-Treasurer, J. F. McIntyre, 
of Ventura; Vice-Presidents, E. Hart, L. E. Mercer, George Hawley, 
George Emerson, J. K. Williamson, Delos Wood, F. E. Brown, L. L. 


Andrews; Executive Committee, Geo. W. Brodbeck, M. H. Mendle- 
son, and G. 8. Stubblefield. 


‘Saaaeeae: 


The South Dakota Bee-Keepers’ Association held its 
fourth annual meeting in Yankton, Jan. 20,at2 p.m. The election of 
officers resulted as follows: President, Thos. Chantry; Vice-President, 
C. F. Lingo; Secretary, Jessie Mattison, of Tabor; General Manager, 
J. J. Duffack; District Presidents, Ben Schlaffle, L. A. Syverud, and 
R. A. Morgan. 

A vote of thanks was extended the retiring officers for their effi- 
cient work during the past year, and Manager Duffack was handed a 
$5 bill as a slight recognition of services rendered. The members of 
the Association report a most profitable gathering, and that they had 
enjoyed the convention exceedingly. 

Seeaeaaaeaar 

Mr. G. F. Merriam, of San Diego Co., Calif., writing us Jan. 
19, said: 

Epitor YorkK:—Southern California has had a rain at last—the 
first—but it was so light that it was little or no good. Here, we got 


about 14 inch, but this morning a cold north wind is blowing. We 
never get avy rain while the wind is in the north. 





—— 


A man put out a fire last week which burned over a fine bee-vang, 
for me, at one of my out-apiaries. G. F. MERRIA»:, 


Surely, the prospects for the bee-keepers in Southern Cali(orny 
are far from flattering. In fact, if sufficient rain fails to come |i th 
right time, the honey-flow will be doomed, and the bee-keepers wil! jy 
in despair. How dependent we all are on water. What a great leg 
ing it is. 

sSBeeaaae 

Editor H. C. Morehouse, of the Rocky Mountain Bee Joy. 
nal, writes: 

‘Becoming effective Feb. 10, the price of the Rocky Mountaiy 
Bee Journal will be advanced to $1.00 per annum, and enlarged to % 
pages.”’ 

This probably means what we have known for a long time, tha 
no one can publish forany great length of time, a bee-paper worthy 
the name at 50 cents a year, where it is wholly dependent upon it; 
receipts from subscriptions and advertising. If a bee-paper is wort) 
anything at all it is worth $1.00 a year to any bee-keeper. 


A Dry Time in Southern California.—Mr. W. A. Pryaj, 
one of our valued California readers, wrote us as follows Jan. 13, from 
San Francisco Co. : 


Dear Mr. York :—The clipping herewith sent you is from one of 
our local papers. It presents rather a dark picture of things climati. 
cally in the lower part of the State. It may turn out, though, tha 
there will be abundant rains through February and March, and [ trus 
such will be the case. It is notonly the bee-keepers that need the 
rain, but al] other persons as well, who depend upon the products of 
the earth drawn through roots of the vegetable kingdom. If I mis. 
take uot, the fruit-growers require more rain than others, as the 
ground has been dried out so deep that the soil will have to be wei 
saturated to make up for fouror five dry years that have gone by. 
While we had a fair rainfall in this portion of the State last year, stil! 
there are places where fruit-trees suffered, owing to the fact that the 
rain did not penetrate deep enough into the soil. So far this year, ip 
the counties above here and pn the eastern side of the Bay, but not 
inland, there has been plenty of rain. I have been told that some. 
thing like 35 miles of here the rainfall has been less than half of what 
there has been in this city. Why, here the ground seems to be thor. 
oughly saturated. Noone here looks for a bad year, though the out- 
look in the San Joaquin and other valleys in the central and southern 
portions of the State, the prospects are gloomy. Yet, as I have stated, 
old Jupiter Pluvius—I think that’s what they call him—may conde. 
scend to favor the whole State with a liberal dispensation of the fluid 
that makes plant-life grow, and thereby, cause the wheels of commerce 
to hum. 

While on this matter of climate, I shall take this opportunity to 
add a few lines that will make you wish you were out here by the 
Western Sea. I was over to the old home on both Christmas and New 
Year’s—I never missed a Christmas at the old home, the scenes of my 
childhood, etc. Well, I went out with a lady who was at our home 
(she is from Los Angeles, Imay add) to look through the raspberry 
patch—a large sized one it is, too. I thought I would be able to ge 
some nice, ripe berries. And I was not mistaken. Some canes hai 
large clusters of large, ripe fruit. The lady was surprised—though 
her people had been in the small-fruit growing business near the City 
of the Angels, she never saw ripe raspberries on the bushes at Christ: 
mas-time. And this lady is a native of Wisconsin. 

Again, on New Year’s, I had more berries off the same patch— 
there were boxes of them. And the bees were merrily humming amii 
the flowers of these raspberries. Then the callalilies were in bloom a 
the same time—and they and heliotropes, nasturtiums, and such-like 
semi-tropical plants, were in bloom, too. Just think, right about this 
bay of San Francisco you can gather luscious oranges from the trees 
in midwinter! 

I notice by the papers that it is excessively cold in and about Chi- 
cago. Say, wouldn’t you like to be out here where the sun shine 
nearly every day im the year,and where the thermometer seldom 
reaches as low as 26 degrees above zero? 

But enough. We can not all live in one place. 

San Francisco Co., Calif., Jan. 13. W. A. PRYAL. 


Now, look here, Mr. Pryal, if you don’t stop holding up such 
alluring temptations right before our eyes, as mentioned in your las! 
two paragraphs, we don’t know what we will do to you. What (0 
you think we are made of, anyway, to withstand such suggestions’ 

But you don’t say anything about the beautiful snow, and eight 
weeks of fine sleighing, such as we have here this winter. Who'd watt 
to be melted all the year around, and befogged, and covered up wit) 
dust, besides? No’p; we’re going to ’Slangeles, some time, just t0 
rest up; and may be to Catalina again. But that will likely be al 
we can do, for ona weekly paper like the American Bee Journal wé 
can’t be away very long at a time. 

Oh, yes, here’s that clipping you sent along with your ,ood 
letter : 

DROUTH IN SOUTHLAND IS BECOMING SERIOUS. 

Los ANGELEs, Jan. 12.—Thedrouth which has continued throug)- 


out Southern California for more than three months, just at the set 
son when under normal conditions there is the most plentiful suppl! 
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is becoming a serious matter to ranchers, and particularly to 

f livestock. 
rding to a bulletin just issued by the Weather Bureau, this 
1s been thus far the dryest since the winter of 1863-64, when, 
ng to the records, which were then kept by individuals, no rain 
ng the winter. There is water for irrigation, much of it from 
sources, but the artesian plan has been lowered to such an ex- 
many wells, which have always been flowing wells heretofore, 

w be pumped. 

expense to cattle-owners is enormous because there is no green 
i the prices of dry feed are accordingly high. In places the 
eof water is causing suffering among the cattle. No rain has 
ere since Oct. 1. There have been slight showers in places, but 
ral downpour of sufficient volume to do any real good. Despite 
infavorable conditions the prospects are most flattering for an 

ent citrus crop. 
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Some Expert Opinion 


‘‘Tn the multitude of counsellors there is safety.”-—BrsLe. 








What About Reversible Brood-Frames ? 


If for some reason you were tostart in anew to keep bees, and 
were obliged to get an entirely new outfit— 


Ques. 5.—Would you use a reversible frame? If so, why? If 
not, why? 


N. E. France (Wis.)—No. No advantage. 

EvGENE Secor (lowa)—No. Too much monkey-work. 

Mrs. J. M. Nutt (Mo.)—I have no experience with reversible 
frames. a 

P. H. Etwoop (N. Y.)—No. 
never to return. 

0. O. PopPLETON (Fla.)—No. Too much labor and bother for 
the benefit obtained. 

J. M. Hampavueu (Calif.)—No. I do not consider it worth the 
trouble and expense. 

Mrs. L. Harrison (Ill.)—No. I’m too old to try new inventions. 
I do not like changes. 

G. M. DoouitrLe (N. Y.—No. 
more than its advantages. 

Gro. W. BropBeck (Calif.)—No. I can accomplish all that is 
required without reversing. 

Dr. C. C. MILLER (Ill.)—No. I don’t know of any sufficient ad- 
vantage to make it advisable. 

ADRIAN GetTaz (Tenn.)—No. No advantage whatever. Useless 
complication in ixing and handling. 

C. P. Dapant (Ill.)—No. Reversing has never proved practical or 
advisable, except in very rare instances. 

C. DAVENPORT (Minn.)—No. Ido not believe there are advan- 
tages enough to offset their disadvantages. 

E. E. Hasty (Ohio)—Think not. Advantages some, but not 
enough to justify ‘‘ fussing up’ the frame. 

Rev. M. MAuINn (Ind.)—I would not. I can see no advantage in 
it. It only makes extra trouble for no benefit. 

Wo. Rourie (Ariz.)—I think not. I have never used them to 
any extent. If I had more of them I might like them better. 


Jas. A. STONE (Ill.)—Because I never had faith enough in such 
modus operandi to give it a second thought, let alone trying it. 

L. STACHELHAUSEN (Tex.)—No. What advantages are claimed 
for a reversible frame I can obtain in a cheaper and simpler way by a 
two-story brood-nest. ; 

E. 8. Lovesy (Utah)—No. Because a reversible frame would 
hardly be practicable in the style and size of hive and frame such as I 
have given the dimensions of. 

Dr. J. P. H. Brown (Ga.)—No. The extra expense in hive-con- 
struction, the extra labor and the extra *‘ fuss,’’ would cost more than 
the seeming advantages would amount to. 

C. H. Drppern (Ill.)— Yes, I have used a reversible frame for the 
past 20 years, and while I find little use for reversing shallow frames, 
it is sometimes convenient, and makes a stronger frame to handle. 

_  G. W. Demaree (Ky.) —After trying reversible frames carefully, 
| discarded them long ago, and would not usethem under any cir- 
stances. Why? Because I have found them impracticable. 

R. L. Taytor (Mich.)—No. Because reversing frames is un- 

sssary work. With my hive I can get all the advantages of revers- 

y putting the lower section of the hive above the upper one. 

Pror. A. J. Cook (Calif.)—I hardly think so. [ like simplicity. 

wished to reverse—and it certainly is desirable at times—I think I 

ld reverse the whole hive. The Heddon reversible hive worked 
n my hands. 


A. GREEN (Colo.)—Yes. A reversible frame can be entirely 


The reversible fad has gone by, 


Because its disadvantages are 


reversing a frame will aid materially in getting honey transformed 
into brood, or getting honey moved from the brood-chamber into the 
sections. 

8.T. Pertir (Ont.)—No. The advantages, if any, would not 
compensate for the extras. Bees build the cells of their combs with 
an upward angle, for very good reasons. When the comb is reversed 
the angle of the cells with its advantages are reversed. 


E. Wuitcoms (Nebr.)—No. Reversing frames in the bee-hive 
seems, in a measure, to disarrange their manner of housekeeping, and 
to keep them working their former arrangements over again. For 
ourselves we would not care to have some person come along occa- 
sionally and turn our home upside down by turning the house over, 
or reversing it, as the saying goes. Bees appreciate about the same 
conditions in the hive, and generally we like to place every frame just 
where we took it out when looking the colony over. at. 


R. C. A1k1n (Colo.)—I would not use a reversible frame; at least 
I feel that way now. Such would have slight advantages in deep 
frames. But, say, my shallow frames are reversible; they are exactly 
alike either side up, but I do not practice reversing, generally. Be- 
cause when [ * aiternate,”’ putting the bottom part of my divisible 
brood-chamber hive to the top, or in the middle if there be 3 or 4 sec- 
tions as there often are, the combs that are toward the top will be built 
solid to the bottom-bars. Split such a hive in the middle, putting the 
lower half to the top, and the upper to the bottom, and you have 
brood to the very last row of cells next the top-bar, soif they store 
honey above the brood it must go above the brood-chamber. I do not 
think reversing will pay with deep frames, and it is not necessary with 
shallow ones. I do, however, when manipulating the little frames, 
often turn them upside down, sometimes to get the comb built to the 
bottom-bar, which now becomes the top,and sometimes to make the 
combs fit better when changing the order in which I found them. 





Sketches of Beedomites 














C. H. W. WEBER. 


Mr. Weber, whose excellent likeness appears on the first page, ' 
was born in Hanover, Germany. Aftera good echooling he secured 
employment ina dry goods house, and remained there from eight to 
nine years. In 1866 he came to America,and upon reaching this 
country started for Cincinnati, where he found work in the same line. 

In 1868 he was employed as clerk by the late Chas. F. Muth, whom 
he now succeeds. At that time Mr. Muth had just started in the bee- 
business. Upon making his visits to bee-keepers, he would take Mr. 
Weber along for company. 

In 1872 Mr. Weber went into the grocery and seed business for 
himself, and continued many years with success. After Mr. Muth’s 
death, the heirs asked Mr. Weber to be his successor. With the aid 
of his ambitious son, Mr. Weber undertook the business, and he has 
built up a large trade, handling from six to seven cars of _bee-supplies 
inaseason. He also has bought and sold, this season, five cars of 
comb honey, which was mostly received from the West. He hasa 
large honey-trade, as he handles nothing but the pure article. His 
sales of extracted honey for manufacturing purposes amount to about 
60,000 pounds per month. His honey-bottling department is greatly 
improved, and he can now bottle 1500 pounds per day. Before taking 
any honey into his place, Mr. Weber makes a chemical analysis, as he 
can detect any adulteration of even 5 percent. 

Mr. Weber is a great bee-lover, and has a roof-apiary of 50 colo- 
nies, five stories high, used mainly for rearing queens. He has 
another apiary 5 miles from Cincinnati, and still two other apiaries 
in different places near Cincinnati. 


Mr. Weber is treasurer of the Hamilton County Bee-Keepers’ 
Aseociation, and is doing all in his powerto have a county inspector 
appointed in order that the dreadful malady, foul brood, may be 
wiped out of the country. Mr. Weber is satisfied that in one or two 
years formaldehyde will be the extinguisher. 

We had the pleasure of meeting Mr. Weber when attending the 
Denver convention of the National, a year ago last September. He is 
a sturdy, honorable German, as his picture indicates. He is also one 
of the American Bee Journal’s reliable advertisers. 








Los Angeles Convention Report.—We find we have 
left some complete sets of the American Bee Journal con- 
taining the full report of the proceedings of the convention 
of the National Bee-Keepers’ Association, held at Los An- 
geles, Calif., in August, 1903. There are 14 copies in a set. 

n order to close them out quickly, we will send them, post- 
aid, for only 10 centsa set, in stamps or silver. Better 
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Contributed Articles 





Life of Bees—England and America Agree. 
BY G. M. DOOLITTLE. 
HAVE read and re-read the comments of D. M. M. and 
| the editorial remarks thereon, as found on page 820 
(1903), and, notwithstanding the conclusion that ‘‘ The 
Life of Bees’’ might be a ‘‘ matter that should be taken up 
by the experiment stations,’’ I do not see that such should be 
the case from any material difference which comes from 
the experiment as conducted by D. M. M., and those which 
have been conducted in the United States. Theexperiment 
of D. M. M., as he reports, really shortens the length of life 
of the worker-bee in the working season from the six 
weeks, as formerly given by our experiments on this side of 
‘the water,’’ to only 40 dayson the England side; instead 
of its being 61 days, as figured out on page 820. [This was 
corrected on page 19.—-Ep.] Assuming that D. M. M. re- 
moved his black queen on June 6, as he gives the matter, 
the last black bee would not have emerged from her cell 
until 21 days thereafter, which would make the date we 
should figure from, in getting the life of those bees, as June 
27. And as he says that all had disappeared on August 6, 
we have the matter thus: 3days remaining in June, dur- 
ing which the last-emerged bee really lived; 31 in July, and 
6in August, supposing that the latest descendant of the re- 
moved black queen died on that date (Aug. 6). Thus, we 
have in days lived by those last emerged bees, 3, 31 and 6 
added together, which makes just 40 days instead of the 61; 
for in this matter we cannot consistently say that the bee is 
living in the ‘‘real life form’”’ while it is in the egg, larva, 
or pupa state of its existence. 


And if the above is right, to which think all will agree, 
then it would go to prove that from some reason, such as 
the state of atmosphere, longer journeys after forage, or 
different environments, England is not so conducive to 
length of life in or with the bees asis the United States; 
for our experiments here have repeatedly shown that black 
bees live in this country 42 days, as against the 40 in the 
experiment of D. M. M. 


I see that D. M. M. marvelled over the rapid disappear- 
ance of the black bees, especially during the last ‘: fort- 
night.’’ That was just the way it appeared to me in my ex- 
periments. But there is an item here that we often lose 
sight of, and one that has much to do with the having of 
the maximum number of bees on the stage of action in just 
the right time for the honey harvest of any given season of 
the year. That colony of his did not reach its maximum 
strength, as given by that black queen, till June 27, or just 
21 days after she had been killed or removed from the col- 
ony; that is, if his clime and locality is anything as it is 
herein New York State. He estimates that his colony had 
30,000 bees in it at the time he put in the Italian queen, and, 
if so, I venture that the same colony had at least 45,000 bees 
on June 27, at the date of the last emerging black bee; for, 
with me, queens very nearly or quite double the amount of 
eggs they lay during 24 hours between May 16 (the time 
the last eggs were laid for those bees which were in the 
colony when he estimates them at 30,000) and June 6. In 
other words, if any queen is laying 1500 eggs a day on May 
16, in this locality, she will be laying from 2500 to 3000 
each day during the first half of the month of June. Hence, 
all will see why it appeared that the ‘‘decrease in numbers 
was something extraordinary ’’ during the last fortnight, 
for there were nearly double the bees to die each day during 
that time that there were at the time of the introduction of 
the Italian queen. My experience would say that the bees 
were dying during the first days of August at the rate of 
from 2000 to 2500, instead of the 500 that he gives as the 
average. 

Some seem to think that this age of bees, or how long 
they live, amounts to nothing except as those who write 
about it have a little scientific controversy over the matter; 
but I claim that on this thing hangs something of vital im- 
portance to every practical bee-keeper. Supposing that 
from some reason that Italian queen had been killed, and 
that no other had begun to lay till20 days later, as would 
have been the result had no queen been given (as is usually 
the case where nature takes its course after a queen is re- 





‘about him did fully as well as usual. 





moved); then D. M. M. would have had a colony right iy 
the height of the basswood honey-fiow, had he lived in this 
State, with a big shortage pf bees just when they were 
needed the most. 

I do not know that I have made this as plain as I micht 
have done, but the practical thing I wish to impress on 
every apiarist is this: Don’t remove any queen, if you can 
possibly help it, from any colony during any time from 4 
to 70 days previous to your expected honey-flow—that from 
which you expect to derive a surplus; for if youdo, you wil] 
cut the laborers short during your harvest by about 2,000 to 
3,000 for each day there is no laying queen in the hive, and 
this cutting short often makes the difference between a 
paying crop of honey and no crop at all. 

I knew a bee-keeper who once changed all his queens 
during the last half of May and the first half of June, ac. 
cording to the advice of a neighbor, allowing each colony to 
rear its own queen, and the result was that he got scarcely 
100 pounds of honey from his whole apiary, while the bees 


Onondaga Co., N. Y. 


Carbon Bisulphide as an Insecticide. 


BY J. H. BEATTIE. low 
URING the last few years carbon bisulphide has been = 


much used as an agent for destroying insects and ver- 

min infesting grain, dwellings, mills, elevators, etc. 
It has many qualities which make it highly desirable for 
such purposes. It is not poisonous to the higher animals 
when taken in small quantities, hence an inexperienced 
person can use it with comparative safety. This is true of 
very few of the best insecticides. 
poisonous, or so difficult to handle that they can not be used 
by any but an expert. 

Carbon bisulphide, under atmospheric pressure, isa gas, 
but it may easily be kept in the liquid state by keeping it 
in air-tight vessels. It may even be preserved by placing it 
in an open vessel and covering it with water. ‘The pressure 
given by the weight of the water is sufficient to prevent it 
from volatilizing. The specific gravity of carbon bisulphide 
at 0° C. is 1.20. When in the gaseous state it has a 
specific gravity of 2.63 as compared with air. This fact 
makes it very useful for places like granaries where the top 
is open while the bottom part of the granary is tight. 


One of the greatest objections to the use of many of the 
more common insecticides lies in the fact that they can not 
be used where there may be either prepared or raw-materi- 
als. For example, hydrocyanic acid can not be used where 
there are food materials, as it is a gas only at relatively high 
temperatures, and hence will condense on cold subjects such 
as potatoes, apples, etc. Again, it is very soluble in water, 
and as all prepared food-stuffs contain a large percent of 
water, it will readily be seen that these food-stuffs would 
most surely be poisoned if the building containing them 
was to be fumigated with hydrocyanic acid. On the other 
hand, carbon bisulphide is free from both the above-named 
faults. It will neither condense on cold objeets, nor will it 
in the least injure food-stuffs. It may even be used on pre- 
pared foods, and, provided that it is given time to evaporate 
these foods, may be used without the slightest danger. 

Carbon bisulphide is not poisonous to man _ unless 
breathed in comparatively large quantities. It will, when 
taken in excessive quantities, produce dizziness, congestion, 
coma, and finally death. It affects the heart action espec- 
ially. Persons having weak hearts will do well to keep 
away from carbon bisulphide. 

The variety of uses to which carbon bisulphide may be 
put is very large. It. may be used around the dwelling to 
destroy cockroaches, mice, rats, flies,etc. It may be used 
to rid grain of weevil or similar pests. It may be used to 
rid mills and elevators of the flour-moth, or, in fact, of any 
insect or animal. It is quite often used to destroy ant-hills. 
It has been used with great success to kill gophers or wood- 
chucks in their burrows. It is quite often used in conserva- 
tories to rid the plants of lice. It must be said, however, 
that as a general rule hydrocyanic acid will be found more 
satisfactory for this last purpose. 

Carbon bisulphide may be obtained on the market in 
cases of various sizes. The one-pound can will be found to 
be a very satisfactory size for most people. Personsintend 
ing to fumigate large buildings will, of course, find it more 
economical to buy the bisulphide in large quantities. 

As to the amount of carbon bisulphide to use for build 
ings, proceed as follow: Calculate the cubical contents of 
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ilding, then provide one pound of bisulphide for each 

ubic feet of space. Also provide shallow dishes or 

;. one for each 1000 cubic feet of space. Distribute 
vessels over the building as evenly as possible. Make 
1dows and doors as near air-tight as possible. Com- 

- on the ground floor, and place one pound of the bisul- 

in each dish. Work rapidly as possible to be consis- 

~ith thorough work. When the bisulphide is distri- 

ver the first floor, proceed immediately to the second 
closing the door between the floors completely. When 

the top floor is reached, leave the building by means ofa 
ladder previously provided. Do not go near the building 

ntil several hours have passed. 


t is well to begin the fumigation in the evening, and 
uorning all the gas will have disappeared unless the 
iiding is unusually tight. In some cases it will be well to 
place a watchman to keep all persons away from the 
premises. 
4 )ne thing must always be borne in mind, the gas is ex- 
tremely inflammable, and hence every precaution must be 
taken to have no fire around. Incandescent lights are not 
safe, as a spark is liable to be formed in switching the 
lights on or off. 


In fumigating such materials, as stored grain or ground 
feed, it is generally thought best to proceed asfollows: A\l- 
low one pound of the bisulphide for each 100 bushels of 
grain, or incubic feet, one pound of bisulphide for each 125 
cubic feet of space actually occupied by grain. Put the 
bisulphide in shallow vessels placed on the surface of the 
grain, and leave the immediate vicinity at once. 

If ordinary precautions are taken there need not be the 
slightest danger in using carbon bisulphide.—The Agricul- 
tural Student. 
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THE COLORADO CONVENTION. 


Report of the Proceedings of the Colorado State 
Bee-Keepers’ Convention, Held in Den- 
ver, Nov. 23, 24, and 25, 1903. 


BY H. C. MOREHOUSE, SEC. 


(Continued from page 69.) 
QUEENS AND THEIR IMPORTANCE. 


Mr. Gill—The queens that we havein the apiary put 
money in the bank. Thereis a difference in races, anda 
difference inindividualqueens. By careful selection, I have 
been trying to improve mine. In Wisconsin I succeeded 
admirably. I got my first in 1878, and in the succeeding 16 
or18 years I materially improved them with reference to 
the traits of using wax instead of propolis, hardiness, wing- 
power, and honey-gathering qualities. Last year I bought 
250 queens, 25 tocome a day during the swarming season, 
of the same strain I had in Wisconsin years ago, from a 
thoroughly reliable man. He had been running for ex- 
tracted honey, and dequeening about June 25 for the bass- 
wood flow. The queens had been reared last year from 
good cells, and were taken from the hives in full cordition. 
This proved to be harmful. To-day not 40 or 50 percent are 
alive. Some did not begin to lay soon, and some were 
crone-layers, and their colonies did not begin to be as good 
on the first of August as colonies that had been given good, 
ripe cells. Therefore, to take queens in the height of the 
breeding season and mail them in hot weather is very un- 
satisfactory. Ialso got 50 queens from Tennessee, young 
queens just beginning to lay. They proved very effective 
and satisfactory. Therefore, for much of the difference be- 
tween queens the queen-breeder is not to blame, but it isa 
matter of the proper conditions. 


_ A Member—I had alittleexperience with young queens 
trom the South. Instead of putting them in large colonies, 
‘put them with one or two frames of brood as early in the 
‘ing asI could, and built them up. I took as high as 

e supers of honey from such colonies. 


‘ment has already done much to stir us to action. 


‘lent to the area that we have under ditches. 





PLANTING OF TREES AND CONSERVATION OF 
FORESTS. 


Mr. Stone (President of the State Forestry Association) 
—The subject I have to present to this convention will in- 
terest every man who has to do with the soil, as all rural 
pursuits depend so largely upon irrigation. Our State 
Forestry Association was organized in 1884, and we have 
kept up our activities ever since. It has been and is now 
entirely a voluntary organization, with no official connec- 
tion with the State, governor, or legislature, and conse- 
quently no government patronage. As to our expenses, we 
depend upon membership fees. What we stand for is con- 
tained in our constitution—the planting of trees and the 
conservation of forests. I wishthatevery farmer who owns 
land would plant a few useful trees, such as black locust 
andcatalpa. In a few years he would begin to draw his 
recompense. 

Three weeks ago our association decided to try to in- 
duce the authorities at Washington to increase our forest 
preserves for the preservation of moisture. The Govern- 
On the 
map that I show you, you can see that four areas are at 
present reserved ; each of contiguous land. Butin these 
four are six: The San Isbell Reserve, on the Sangre de 
Christo range, of 120 square miles; the Battlement Mesa 
Reserve, including Grand Mesa, of 1850 square miles; the 
White River Reserve, of 1830 square miles; the Pike’s Peak 
Reserve, of 279 square miles; the Plum Creek Reserve, of 
1086 square miles; and the South Platte Reserve, of 1086 
square miles, making a total amount that is about equiva- 
We propose, in 
addition, to ask fora reservation beginning at Wyoming, 
and going clear down the range. We can not have too 
many reservations at the headquarters of streams. Our 
petition to the Secretary of the Interior recites, first, that 
agriculture in this State is almost entirely dependent upon 
irrigation ; second, that that portion of irrigation which 
comes from the high mountain ranges is dependent for the 
quantity and quality of its flow on forests and the preser- 
vation of forests ; that the effect of the careless removal of 
the forests of these mountain areas has already tended to 
dry up the streams and fill up reservoirs and canals with 
sediment ; and therefore asks that all territory in the basins 
of rivers and creeks, beginning with the Medicine Bow 
range, and continuing south to include the Sangre de 
Christo range and the Saguache country, and especially all 
areas above 8590 feet, be set apart as forest areas, and 
tracts reforested, except such as are necessary for mining 
ranges. 

Mr. Fellows—I didn’t come to make a speech. I think 
this is one of the most important questions that affect the 
State. Asa government official, I naturally realize it more 
deeply. Itis a fact thatthe water supply is so threatened 
that it is almost a doubtful proposition. There are three 
projects of government works for irrigation on the South 
Platte, the Grand, and the Uncompahgre and Gunnison 
rivers. No great project can becarried out on the first, for 
the Platte supply is practically exhausted now; that is, if 
there were an average flow next year equivalent to what 
has been the flow of late years, and all the reservoirs now 
built took water, they could not all be filled and reserve 
water priorities. The Grand River project is still feasible, 
but the several ditches now built or projected would take 
all the flow at Grand Junction. The Gunnison River tun- 
nel is the most feasible, but at the same time the flow is so 
low that it is considerable less than the tunnel will carry. 
But there is ground for alarm lest denudation of the forest 
slopes affect the latter two projects also. It is therefore 
absolutely demonstrated that denudation is one of the prior 
causes of the lack of water. 

Mr. Stone—We have local petitions, but the one here 
presented is the general one for the whole State, such as we 
ask other State organizations to support. 

Mr. Rhodes—I move we indorse the work presented, 
and instruct our President and Secretary to sign the peti- 
tion as presented by Mr. Stone. [Carried.] 

Mr. Pease—If the water for the projected reservoir to 
supply the High Line ditch is already exhausted, is it nota 
waste of money to build it ? 

Mr. Fellows—It may be successful in taking floods of 
short duration. This would not be true if water were re- 
quired to be carried to it for 100 or 150 days. 


APIARIAN EXHIBIT AT ST. LOUIS EXPOSITION. 


Ex-Senator Swink made a strong plea for an apicultural 
exhibit at St. Louis. He said it was the time of our life to 


make an exhibit, as it was the biggest exposition ever made 
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in the United States. Nearly every other exposition has 
been somewhat local, but St. Louis is universally conceded 
to be the best place for it. Though this last year has been 
one of the off years, he is confident that a good display can 
be made, by including next season. Some say they sent 
exhibits to former exhibitions, but never heard of them 
again; but he will have charge of this exhibit, and will see 
that everything is returned or sold, and the proceeds turned 
over. He knows the exhibit he made in Omaha sold a great 
deal of Colorado honey, and is sure that this will. A fine 
display can be made if allchipin what they can. He ex- 
pects to give all his judgment to the matter, and use the 
judgment of others. He has the promise of the best space, 
and the best location, in the Horticultural Building. He 
especially recommended sending something special, out of 
the common order, asit catches the eyes of many thousands, 
and goes a long way toward the success of a general display; 
it costs more to prepare such an exhibit, but it pays. The 
superintendent has promised to arrange to have colonies of 
bees there in working order. 

Mr. Wilson spoke in the same vein, saying that Colo- 
rado melons havea national reputation through Senator 
Swink’s advertising, and we can have the same reputation 
for honey by advertising in the sameway. Each individual 
who sends an exhibit will be given credit for it. 

Pres. Harris—Unless we look out the Mormons will 
take the first prize. They are making extensive prepara- 
tions for the Exposition. 

Mr. Gill—I move the Colorado State Bee-Keepers’ Asso- 
ciation give earnest and loyal supportin getting up a proper 
exhibit at St. Louis next year. [Carried.] 

Mrs. Mary Wright, State Dairy Commissioner, was in- 
troduced, and said she would doallin her power to aid the 
eo in doing away with the competition of impure 

oney. 

Mr. M. A. Gill, of Boulder Co., then read the following 
paper: 

TO WHAT EXTENT WILL IT PAY COLORADO BEE- 
KEEPERS TO MANUFACTURE THEIR OWN 
SUPPLIES? 


In my opinion the time has come when the bee-keepers 
of the West should manufacture the most of their supplies. 

In making our own supplies, as in buying them, one of 
the vexations is that we require so many different systems, 
which, of course, will require different kinds of hives. But 
these notions of ourscan be met just as well by making 
ihem as by buying them; the only difference will be, it 
will cost a little more, like it does any manufacturer to be 
all the time changing his machinery. 

We should simplify our fixtures just as much as possi- 
ble, and this will not only cheapen them, but enable us to 
handle more bees. Most amateurs, when they look ata 
complicated hive-cover, or a complicated frame that is hard 
to make, will think that there is some hidden potency in the 
construction that is necessary for them to secure the largest 
production of honey, or the successful wintering of their 
bees. But the practical, experienced bee-man knows that 
the more simple we can meet the requirements of the bees 
the better itis for the bees, as well asthe most profitable 
for the owner; and that many of the complications are a 
trick of the manufacturers to head us off from making our 
own supplies. 

It has been said that Colorado had nolumber that would 
make a good bee-hive, and I, myself, used to think that way. 
But four years agoI made 200 hives and 600 supers from 
white spruce. The lumber was well seasoned. I cut them 
accurately and nailed them upin a workman-like manner, 
and gave them two good coats of lead and zinc paint, and I 
find them to-day in better repair than hives made from soft 
pine by Eastern manufacturers. When I say better repair, 
I mean the whole 1!2-story, which includes the super, cover, 
and hive-follower, all of which are a nuisance as now made 
by the factories. 

There is also a species of soft white pine that grows 
high upin the snow in the vicinity of Long’s Peak, that 
also makes a good hive. Most bee-keepers around Long- 
mont have been making their own hives for the past four 
years. We findit the most satisfactory to give our orders 
for lumber right to the mill owner, and have our lumber cut 
with proper regard to width and thickness, so that when 
the lumber is seasoned, planed, and cut into hives, there is 
the least possible waste. 

We have bought our pattern slats (for supers) and Hoff- 
man frames in the East, and for my own part, for comb 
honey and rapid handling, I must say I prefer the Hoffman 
frame, but as the price has gone to 2% cents each, I think 
we shall change to a plain staple-spaced frame, with heavy 





top-bar, and made from our best, picked, native material ; 
and I think they can be made for one cent each. ; 

I will say to any one who intends to make his own 
hives, Don’t make them from any lumber you can pick up, 
or you will be sorry you did not buy your hives at any cost. 
Two years agoI could not get white spruce or white pine, 
and soI made my hives and supers from what was called 
Arizona spruce, and it proved very unsatisfactory. Mr. 
Hickox also made a quantity that season from the same 
material, and I think it about disgusted him with home- 
made hives. Thus, I say, get the best native material, 
have it well-seasoned, then make it up in a workman-like 
manner, paint it good, and your hives will prove satisfac- 
tory, and you can make nearly two for the price of one 
Eastern hive. ; 

Our Longmont hive is made so that all parts are inter- 
changeable with the standard 8 or 10 frame hives, but, in 
my opinion, it is a better and more substantial hive. 


We have a better super, more convenient for rapid 
handling, and more substantial. For my part, I do not like 
the little wiggly, short-lived section-holders of the factory- 
made hives. I do not like the hive-followers that are made 
from the scrap-pile at the factory, nor do I like the covers 
as furnished by the factories, that will leak and commence 
falling to pieces within two years in this climate. be 

But I am not here to discuss my own likes and dislikes, 
nor my particular kind of hive and fixtures, but that a good 
hive can be made from Western lumber, and at a price that 
we can afford. : 

I want to say that I have no complaint to make against 
any Eastern manufacturer, nor any Western dealer, nor 
have I any hives to sell, nor any interest in the sale or 
manufacture of any hives or fixtures. I am simply a honey- 
producer, and from this stand-point I find it sensible, as 
well as profitable, to have as little money tied up in fixtures 
as possible and still keep our bees in merchantable shape. 


While we have never made any shipping-cases, I believe 
they can be very profitably made somewhere in the West 
for 10 cents each, even if they are not quite so fancy in ap- 
pearance as the Eastern made. 

We are told that the prices of sections have been nearly 
doubled on account of the great scarcity of basswood 
lumber, and that we must soon return to the use of the four- 
piece sectlon. I will say that when I can not have the 
Rauchfuss press and the one-piece section, I shall return to 
the production of extracted honey entirely. With regard to 
this, let me say, Have no fear for the next few generations 
but what the dealers will furnish us with basswood sections 
if we pay the $4.00 and $5.00 per thousand. If I did not 
know something about the millions of feet of standing bass- 
wood to be found in that section of our country lying be- 
tween the great Mankato woods in Minnesota and extend- 
ing to New York, and including the Canadas, I should 
think perhaps that the great shortage of basswood lumber 
was the only cause for the recent excessive rise in the price 
of sections; but I know that the price of basswood lumber 
in my old State (Wisconsin) has not risen as has the price 
of sections. 

There is a great future for the bee-industry in the 
great West, and the new Moffet railroad will open up a sec- 
tion of country where there are vast quantities of lumber 
that will make good bee-supplies (not including sections), 
and in my opinion there is a good field right now for the 
extensive manufacture of bee-supplies right here in this 
Western country. M. A. GILL. 


Mr. Gill—I want to say a few things not in the paper. 
I feel that while we have been allowed to be carried along 
in advance of the prices, the time has come to show those 
people they can’t infringe on us. Material is not so scarce. 
The only way is to force them to come down. 
F. Rauchfuss—At what price can you buy lumber in 
Longmont suitable for hives ? 
Mr. Gill—White spruce, just such widths and thick- 
nesses as are wanted, costs us $10.50 per thousand ; and 
well-seasoned, $17.50 per thousand, and $3.00 for dressing. 
F. Rauchfuss—How does it run as to knots ? 
Mr. Gill— We picked thelumber. There are some knots 
but they are tight, and do not show through the paint. 
Mr. Whipple—I made 300 supers at a cost of not quite 1 
cents apiece, as good as anything I can buy. 
Mr. Aikin—How shall we reconcile our use of native 
lumber with our support of the Forestry Association ? 
Mr. Gill—We will observe the laws, but this is a ques- 
tion by itself. 
H. Rauchfuss—I believe the time has come to manu 
facture our own supplies, not only in Colorado, but in th 
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sr Western States. The manufacturers have formeda 
st. Next year perhaps they will add 5 percent to their 
.s,and next year again, and so on. We have to show 
m we are fixed for making hives. I don’t think we will 
ve to make very many. 
Chas. Adams—For four yearsI have used Mexican or 
regon pine in making hives, and found it satisfactory. 
Mr. Gill (showing a 1% story hive)—This hive in the 
costs about 80 cents, including the pay for labor, which 
17 cents. The super-slats are % inch instead of \% inch. 
Mr. Aikin—This discussion is intensely interesting, but 
I see difficulties ahead. Where is the supply of lumber to 
ne from, especially when our forest reserves shall be 
established? Perhaps the reservoir system may help out 
the forests. But, after all, I have never been able to make 
hives as cheaply as I could buy them, except once. But I 
am heartily in sympathy withthemovement. It may bring 
the transportation companies to a recognition of the facts. 
This transportation question is no small item. 


Mr. Gill—The supply is not so limited as you would be 
led to think. Butif a large factory is established, then the 
place to get lumber from would be Idaho, which has vast 
forests. The new railroad to Salt Lake will open up many 
tracts not at the headwaters of streams. I think Mr. H. 
Rauchfuss struck the key-note in his remarks. 


Mr. Morehouse—For five or six years 1 have made my 
own hives from Mexican pine, and found it satisfactory. It 
cost me $24 per thousand. 

Mrs. Booth—Supposing we did get a factory, how long 
would it be before an opposition would be started ? 


Mr. Swink—The difference between lumber in the 
rough and bee-supplies is simply enormous, so that the 
freight-rates alone would be a big saving. There is no 
question but we can get the lumber as well as they can. 

(Continued next week. ) 
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Report of the Nebraska Convention. 


The Nebraska State Bee-Keepers’ Association met in 
the experiment station building at the University farm at 
Lincoln. The attendance was large, and much interest 
was shown in the discussions. 

Pres. E. Whitcomb opened the program with an address 
on ‘The Past, Present, and Future of Bee-Keeping in 
Nebraska.”’ He related that his interest in the bee-business 
dated from the time he foraged a barrel of honey during 
the Civil War. Bees were first found in Nebraska by sol- 
diers, who usually robbed them of honey. An instance is 
on record of a soldier being killed by honey obtained in this 
manner. Mr. Whitcomb explained that honey was not 
poisonous, but that when bees were mad, a poisonous sub- 
stance called formic acid was dropped on the honey by 
them, and this is why honey taken by the robbing process 
is often fatal. He said that Nebraska had a great variety 
of honey-producing plants, and that this fact accounted for 
the great variety of honey produced here. 

Mr. Whitcomb deplores the habit of nurserymen in 
spraying their fruit-trees while in full bloom. ‘The bees are 
killed by working on these blossoms, and the spraying is no 
more effective than if done at a later period. Nurserymen 
would have but poor success if it were not for the bees. 


The honey-production in Nebraska, he said, was 1.5 
pounds per capita, and one pound of honey is as valuable 
for foed as two pounds of pork, and contains as much medi- 
cine as any drug-store would sell for 50 cents. He said that 
because alfalfa has so little flavor some people think it is 
manufactured. Comb honey can not be adulterated, but a 
glucose mixture is often sold for extracted honey. 


Miss Lillian Trester next read a very interesting paper 
entitled, ‘‘The Supply Dealer.’’ She said that supply deal- 
ers like to meet their customers, and to encourage begin- 
ners. They were always willing to advise customers, but 
that sometimes it is better to let the customer have what he 
vants, and then he will be better satisfied. 

After a recess resolutions on the death of M. L.. Trester 
vere passed and ordered spread on the minutes, and thata 

‘py be sent to the bereaved family. Mr. Trester was a 
nember and an ex-president of the Association. 

The report of L. D. Stillson, as secretary-treasurer, was 

dand adopted. : 

Officers for the ensuing year were elected as follows: 
resident, E. Whitcomb; Vice-President, L. H. Trester; 

retary-Treasurer, L. D. Stillson, of York. 





Hasty’s Afterthoughts 





The “‘ Old Reliable ” seen through New and Unreliable Glasses. 
By E. E. Hasty, Sta. B Rural, Toledo, Ohio. 








THE ‘‘ LARDING’”’ OF BEE-QUILTS. 


A little rough on the bees, to give their new quilt of old 
carpet a heavy daub of old, rancidlard. Probably they will 
stand it rather than abscond (that is, providing they are 
not a newly-hived swarm), and the real harm may be small, 
except to the bee-keeper’s own feelings. Some fussing 
may be called for before all the underside of the quilt gets 
propolized over—strips of it being protected by the wood of 
the frame-tops. It is possible, however, to have it nearly 
all coated the first exposure if there is just the right amount 
of burr-comb to lay iton. I use enamel, and have lots of 
trouble about bees eating holes. I think stray larve of the 
wax-moth start the hole in most instances, and then the 
bees are zealous to enlarge it. Wonder if a sufficient daub 
of lard would disgust the larva, and keep Aim from eating 
holes. W. A. Moore, page 796. 


BUTTERFLIES DON’T PRODUCE MOTHS, 


No, Mr. Nebraska, your killing all the butterflies, and 
your not being troubled with moth-worms last summer, are 
totally unrelated ‘‘ happenstances.’’ The mother of this 
mischief is too small, and far too sly, to be attacked in that 
way. And systematically killing the wrong kind of crea- 
ture doesn’t make us feel right in our own eyes, most of us. 
Let’s be sure we’ve got after the right villain, and then go 
ahead with the killing. Page 797. 


BURNING UP ROBBER-BEES. 


Burning up bunches of would-be robbers with a torch is 
a vehemence of warfare not to be followed in ordinary cases. 
Barely possible that there may be extremes in which it 
would be justifiable. But things come into my mind once 
in awhile. Had the excited bee-man spent a couple of days 
beating a tin pan, or in any other way of working off sur- 
plus nerve force, might not the bees have become quiet the 
third day just the same? Page 798, 


STEEL-PLATE NO GOOD FOR HIVE-ROOFINGs 


So! Inthe modern direct processes of making steel 
they burn out some ingredients which used to protect iron 
plate from corrosion. Eventually they will learn to put 
these things in again at the close of the process; but, per- 
chance, a good many years of trouble will ensue first. Sad 
to find that steel plate is no good for roofing any more—and 
that even thorough painting does not make it so. My 
‘‘notions’’ incline me to feel very contemptuous toward 
painted cloth for roofs; but it begins to look as if I should 
have to do what others before me have had to do—give my 
notions up. Page 798. 


MAN-PICKED AND NATURE-PICKED DRONES» 


If the alternative comes to man-picked drones or Na- 
ture-picked drones—only that and nothing more—man is 
going to worse than waste his time, I very freely grant. 
But let men pick a thousand, and then Nature pick one out 
of the thousand—what’s the matter with that scheme? At 
any rate, we may be glad to know that Nature has a method 
of breeding by selection which is very hard to improve on. 


BANDED BEES IN EVERY APIARY IN CARNIOLA, NOT IN EVERY 
HIVE. 


I was intending to remark, anent a matter gone by, that 
Frank Benton’s corrected observations concerning bees in 
Carniola, was that he found banded bees in every apiary, 
but not in every hive. Guess it is not too late to make the 
correction now. 

BIG BARRELS IN CANADA. 


We knew that Canada was a country inclined to big- 
gishness, but we didn’t know before that a barre! held 1000 
pounds up there. Why, a barrel with 1000 pounds of honey 
in it would be in the condition of some Yankee bee-keepers’ 
heads! Page 803. 


THOSE ANSWERS ON SIZE OF HIVE. 


It’s just nicely a which-and-’tother contest that the 8- 
frame hive and the 10-frame hive have on page 804, 


Two 
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dodge the question, and four give answers not readily ad- 
justable with the rest. Of the 22 that remain, two are for 
7, eight are for 8, two are for9, nine are for 10, and one is 
for 12. In other words, ten go for more than 9, and ten for 
less. Thought be-sure I should show up lonesome when I 
sent in my number 7, and, lo, I have such strong company 
as P. H. Elwood. Page 804. 














Our Bee-Keeping Sisters 


Conducted by Emma M. Wixson, Marengo, Ill. 








Getting Extracting-Combs Cleaned. 


If Ishould write a word in reply to Mr. Dadant’s com- 
ments will it be set down to a woman’s desire for the last 
word, or will it be said that I am following scriptural advice, 
‘* Agree with thine adversary quickly ?’’ We are not adver- 
saries, however. Both Miss Wilson and myself expressly 
said that to have the combs cleaned on the hives is ¢he best 
way, when it can be sodone. Probably it can be always so 
managed in an apiary like his, where everything is done 
‘*decently and in order’’ at the proper time. In the West 
we get the name of being somewhat slip-shod in our meth- 
ods, andI must admit that in my own case removing the 
honey and subsequent operations have to be done when and 
how / can—always a little by little, and so I find myself 
sometimes where I must, as it were, choose between evils, 
and it was thinking of others in the same boat that led me 
to give my choice in the case in point as, ‘‘Get the combs 
cleaned upin the open air rather than store them as they 
are.”’ 

I find I have practiced ‘‘the Taylor way’’ and “the 
Miller way,’’ too, to a limited extent, all unwitting that I 
was in such good company. 

Mr. Dadant’s objections hold good, however. 
combs are not repaired. 
appreciably damaged. 

Circumstances alter cases. My apiary is small, and at 
the last inspection there was not a weak colony in it. 
Neither is there a neighbor’s bee within flying distance. ‘I 
am monarch of all I survey.”’ 

While I am at it I would like to give Mr. Dadant a word 
of appreciation. I am always ready to accord respectful 
attention to anything he writes, and have not the least 
desire to cross swords with him in anything, even although 
it would then be mine ‘‘the stern joy that warriors feel in 
foemen worthy of their steel.’’ (Mrs.) A. L. Amos. 

Custer Co., Nebr., Jan. 12. 
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Women as Rural Mail-Carriers. 


Mr. H. E. Hathaway, of the carrier division of the Post- 
Office Department of Washington, says: 


‘*It has been the experience of the Department that women car- 
riers take extraordinary pains to serve their routes efficiently under the 
most adverse circumstances, and seem to take a pride in overcoming 
obstacles which would daunt the strongest man.” 


The 
Neither can I see that they are 





A woman may not lift as heavy a hive as a man, but in 


some cases she will stick to her work when a man would be 
discouraged. 
> - © + 


A Sister’s Experience With Bees. 


I thought I would accept your kind invitation and write 
a few lines to tell you how much I enjoy the Sister’s depart- 
ment in the American Bee Journal; and also tell you of 
some of my successful failures in bee-keeping. 

I commenced handling bees in 1897. My brother, W. 
D. Phillips, bought Scolonies of Italian bees that spring, 
got ‘‘A BCof Bee-Culture,’’ and subscribed for two bee- 
papers. My brother being in very poor health at the time, 
he did the brain-work and I attended to handling the bees 
and looked after swarms, and, as he had promised me I 
could have every swarm I hived by myself, I attended 
strictly to business; when the swarming season was over I 


had 5 colonies of my own, and a prouder person would have 
been hard to find.’ 





We did not secure very much surplus honey that year, 
but the bees went into winter quarters in fine condition. 
We wintered them on the summer stands with chaff-trays 
over them. So we read our bee-books all winter and were 
ready when spring opened to commence work again, as the 
bee-fever had not abated the least bit. So he ordered more 
supplies, and that year we had splendid success. We sold 
over 400 pounds of white comb honey. 

Well, my brother’s health kept failing so fast that by 
the next spring he was scarcely able to go into the bee- 
yard, but as long as he was able to walk he would come out 
and sit under the grape-arbor and watch the bees. Sol 
took sole charge of them myself, and would report to him. 
but I could not give them the proper care they needed, for 
I had my housework to look after and to wait upon him ; 
but I did the best Icould. Things remained in this condi- 
tion until the spring of 1902, when he died, and left me with 
25 colonies of bees to look after all alone. I now have 35 
colonies in good shape, and have never had any disease 
among my bees. Last yearI sold over 300 pounds of sec- 
tion honey and 100 pounds of bulk honey. 

I love to work with the bees, and very seldom get stung 
now, although I have had some picnics with them; but I 
manage to come out ahead, always. I use the Alley queen- 
trap during the swarming season, and very few swarms 
get away. 

I have never tried introducing new queens, but have 
just let the bees attend to that themselves, and this I con- 
sider one of my failures. Iam going to get Dr. Miller’s 
‘‘Forty Years Among the Bees,’’ and study it this. winter 
before I conclude to quit the bee-business entirely. I am 56 
years old, andam bothered with sciatic rheumatism, so I 
don’t know but what I will quit if I can dispose of my bees. 

This is a poorly written letter, but I have enjoyed the 
Sister’s department so much that I felt it my duty to con- 
tribute a few lines, although I expect they will get no 
farther than your waste-basket. 

I wish you and all the sister bee-keepers all the success 
in the New Year that you may have wished for in the past. 

Adams Co., Ohio, Jan. 11. Mrs. Mary A. Ray. 


Don’t worry; such interesting letters as yours do not 
find their way into the waste-basket. Please write again. 














Dr. Miller’s Answers 





Send Questions either to the office of the American Bee Journal, 
or to Dr. C. C. Miller, Marengo, Ill. 








Moving Bees a Long Distance. 


The letter of Charles W. Sager, page 92, is of interest 
because it relates just how a considerable number of colo- 
nies were successfully taken in a caralong distance. Not 
every one would think of its making any practical differ- 
ence whether bees were loaded in the front or the back end 
of a car, but a little thinking will satisfy one of the sound- 
ness of his advice, to fasten the bees in the front end; then 
when severe bumping occurs hives can bump against the 
front end of the car without fear of breaking loose the fast- 
enings at the center of the car. Cc. C. M. 





Perforated-Tin Separators. 


In ‘‘ Some Expert Opinion,” page 10, after looking the 
an swers over, it does seem to me that a separator that is 
made of tin with perforated holes, like the Root-Tinker zinc, 
with holes 4 of an inch in width, and of the same length as 
used in the zinc, might be used, as it would make a good 
ladder with the holes in them ; and for 4144x4% use separa- 
tors 4inches wide. Now, I mean \%-inch holesin width, 
as the tin separators could be cleaned by boiling in soap 
and water. ILLINOIS. 


ANSWER.—Such a separator would work very well if 
one did not care for the expense. It must be remembered, too, 
that tin does not work very well where loose separators are 
desired, as there will be more or less bending or curving 
lengthwise. With asurplus arrangement that allows the 
separators to be nailed on, tin is all right. 
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Feeding Glucose to Stimulate Bees. 


is it safe to feed bees on glucose or corn sugar to stimu- 

them? Weexpect to feed our bees a good deal the com- 
spring, as they were rather short of stores last fall. 
MICHIGAN. 


\NSWER.—Yes, and no. After bees can fly daily in the 
g itis safe to feed almost anything in the line of sweets, 
it may not be safe to trust to glucose to keep them 

starving, for it is possible that you may find that they 


not take it. 
a 


What Caused the Death of Queens? 


[he first part of April I lost 9 queens in three days, 5 of 
m only 10 months old. I saw one coming out of the hive, 
uttering around a few times, and drop dead. What could 
the cause of this—poisoning? And from what? No 
yney was gathered, and no dead brood or bees found in 
these colonies which were full of brood and bees. 
ILLINOIS. 


ANSWER.—I don’t know. If it were poisoning, the 
jueens alone would hardly have suffered, and you say noth- 
ing of any deaths but those of the queens. 


—_———__.§-.- a ——————— 


Colony Died with Plenty of Honey. 


The other day I looked into two of my hives, and found 
the bees down at the bottom, dead. They had plenty of 
honey; the colony was about 3 years old. The bees seemed 
to work well all summer. The trap had been on one hive 
for two years, Iget 80 pounds of honey from it. I would 
like to know what was the cause of it. NEw YorK. 


ANSWER.—The bees may have died from diarrhea, in 
which case you will find them badly daubed. If the dead 
bees are dry and clean, it is probably a case of starvation. 
You say, ‘‘ They had plenty of honey.’’ That may mean 
they had honey in the fall but now have none. It may 
mean that honey was left in the hive after the death of the 
bees. It sometimes happens that a colony starves to death, 
leaving a good supply of honey in the hive, but where the 
bees could not reach it. Up to the date of your letter there 
has beena pretty long and severe stretch of cold weather, 
during which it would not be easy for the bees to reach the 
honey if it was two or three frames distant from the cluster. 


+ --»_____ 


Getting Started with Bees. 


1. Lam greatly interested in bees and want to start an 
apiary. What make of hive would be the best for a begin- 
ner ? 

2. How many colonies should I start with, and what 
breed or strain ? 

3. Any other suggestions. I live near Medina river, 
have mesquite, sage, or broom-weed, chapperal, etc., for the 
bees to work on. TEXAS. 


ANSWERS.—1. The kind of hive for a beginner is the 
one that will be best for him when he is no longer a begin- 
ner. For it is not an easy thing to change from one kind 
of hive—especially from one kind of frame—to another. 








Neither is it desirable. Whatever hive you intend to use 
when fairly launched, that’s the hive to start with. 


2. Generally speaking, a beginner should not start with 
more than two or three colonies, increasing his number 
with his experience. Special circumstances might make it 
advisable to start witha large number, as where one is will- 
ing to run the risk of the loss of a few colonies for the sake 
of the experience. 

3. If there is any one thing in the way of advice that a 
beginner needs, it is the advice to read up well. If you do 
not expect to keep more than one colony, you need one bee- 
book. If you intend to increase to 50 or 100 colonies, it will 
pay to have several bee-books and several bee-papers. You 
can do a lot of reading this winter that will make next sum- 
mer’s experience doubly valuable. Reading a bee-book will 
be of much use to you; studying several will be of very 
much more use to you. 


$e 


Wiring Foundation in Frames in Winter. 


I have 1,500 wired brood-frames to fill with foundation. 
After filling they will be stored in a room where the tem- 
perature will be about the same as out-doors. I have plenty 
of time to fill some now, but am afraid the foundation will 
break loose from the wires and top-bar if filled during cold 
weather. LaterI will be very busy. Please advise me. 

WISCONSIN. 


ANSWER.—Fill ’em now. Do the work ina warm room, 
and while they are still warm set them where they are to 
stay, and then see that they’re not disturbed till warm 
weather. The cold won’t hurt them so long as they are not 


moved. 
$$ 


Size of Hives and Supers. 


1. If you had just 80 Langstroth brood-frames, and could 
not getany more, and were a husky young man working 
your bees for comb honey, would you put those 80 frames 
in eight 10-frame hive-bodies, or would you put them in ten 
8-frame hive-bodies for best results, speaking from a prac- 
tical bee-keeper’s standpoint ? 


2. Suppose you were running 20 colonies of bees for 
comb honey, and you had one-half of them in 8-frame hives, 
and one-half in 10-frame hives, the 10-frame-hive super 
holding 30 one-pound sections, and the 8-frame hive super 
holding 24 one-pound sections, which of the two sizes would 
the bees fill the most supers in the season, under the saine 
conditions ? ILLINOIS. 


ANSWERS —1. I fancy I can see a rather satisfied smile 
on your face in asking that question, as who should say, 
‘IT rather think that will be a pretty hard nut for him to 
crack.’”’ And so it is, especially with the restriction that [ 
am limited to the 80 frames, and allowed to have no more. 
Now, really, do you think it’s giving me a fair show to shunt 
a question like that at me without telling me anything 
about what’s on those frames? If you set before me the eight 
10’s and the ten 8’s, and say that the same number of bees 
will be in each hive, I’ll take the ten 8’s quick. If you say 
the eight 10’s are to have in all just as many bees as the 
ten 8’s, I think I’ll take the eight 10’s. 

2. I should expect the most supers to be filled by the 8- 
frames. 
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ARDY FRUIT 


must be propagated where severe weather prevails. 





est weather. 
our stock and honest dealing. 


The Gardner Nursery Co., Box 715, Osage, lowa 











itis with trees as with 
human beings—the northener can stand the cold better than the southener. 
Our stock is raised in the blizzard belt of northern lowa and will stand sever- 
Our success is due to the quality and fruitfulness of 
Leaflet on bark grafting, and catalog free 
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Moving Bees a Long Distance. 








| On page 9, ‘* Nebraska’’ asked you about 
| moving bees on therailroad. Having bada 





: 3 THE 
INCUBATOR 
THAT 
SHELLS ‘EM 
OUT 


Please mention Bee Journal when writing, 


There is but one kind of proof which 
should have any weight in selecting 
an incubator. That is the percentage 
of chicks it will hatch and rear to the 
poiné of assured life. That’s just where 

he Ormas Incubator leads. It not only 
“shells ‘em out,” but it gives them a 


strong healthy start. If you haveany 
doubt—or would like to read some 
actual proofs, send for my new cata- 
log. It is free and tells some truths in 
words and pictures no one can deny. 
L. A. BANTA 





| litthe experience in that way of moving bees I 
| take the liberty to write you how I handled 
them. I cut 2x4 scantlings just long enough 
to reach across the car, nailed them to the 
bottom of the car both at the ends and several 
places to the floor. So much for tbat part. 
My hives are the old-fashioned 9%-frame 
Langstroth, telescope covers. I nailed the 
caps down with &-penny nails, and nailed the 
hive at each corner to the bottom-board. I 
nailed with 8-ounce tacks a strip of wire- 
cloth across the entrance, cutting it 3 inches 


Indiana. 
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wide, and long enough to reach across the 
hive front, bent in and tacked well. Be sure 


reentry ANd \GO0D LUCK PLANTERS 
OF SALZER'S SEEDS 


the corners with &-penny wire nails, leaving 
the nails up about \, inch, Icould not get at 
the fourth corner to nailthat. Then I put 
two other pieces of 2x4 across the hives, nail- 


° . 843 . 

ing them at the end and toe-nailing them to SALZER’S NATIONAL OATS 

the caps. In that manner I placed 84 colonies Greatest Oats of the oontucy,yiline = a States from 
in one end of a box-car, putting 2x4’s on the 130 to 300 bushels per acre. Every farmer in America can hay 
top of the last and then lor _ sty supers _ such yields in 1904, Salzer positively guarantees this, Often 
ws nn fo sow . Pry supers, 80 strong, heavily laden stocks from one kernel of seed! That 
etc., On top of the whole of them. I then J is the secret of its enormous yield. Straw strong, stiff, stands 
took some 2x6 and put them across the car \ like a stone wall, It is positively the greatest Oats of the last 
against the ends of the whole lot, spiking , hundred years. a 

them solid, three of them straight and one Home Builder Corn 

across, making the whole solid. I will say ‘ Was so named because 50 acres in 1902 produced so enor- 
right here, that they must be made so they mously that the product builta home, See Salzer’s Catalog. 
cannot move, or else all is lost. ‘ It is the earliest big-eared and heaviest Yellow Dent Corn on 


7 arth, yielding in Ind., 157 bushels; in Ohio, 160 bushels ; in 
{[n the other end of the car I had household . ‘Tenn., 198 bushels; in Mich., 270 bushels, and in 8, D., 276 
goods, and nailed boards across to keep them 


. bushels per acrg. 
from moving. Well, those boards lasted just 


until the train, or rather the engine, ran off Speltz and awn pctapenal aa “ a 
the track, then the engineer~-stopped the Speltz is the greatest cereal food on earth, yielding 80 bushels 
ase amt . & ali sag } . of grain and 4 tons of hay per acre. Then comes Macaroni 
train with the air-brakes, and those boards . Wheat, doing well on all soils, yielding as high as 76 bushels 
broke like matches. per acre. Then comes Hanna Barley Soe orld, xy com, 
Another thing : Put the bees in the front —_ 15 bushels per sore ; then Salzer’s Beardless Barley wit 
end of the car, if you don’t have more than 14 sais il tice pai 
carload, as the sudden stops throw the stuff Teosinte and Billion Dollar Grass 
in the car towards the front end oftener than Greatest green food on earth, yields 80 tons per acre, should 
the other way. be planted on every farm in America, enormously prolific, 
I bad all ready for 7 or 8 days, waiting for a y Billion Dollar Grass yields 7 to 14 tons hay per acre! 
. A iad | 


car, then it took 7 full days to come 1644 miles 
by rail, and the next day to get them out of 
the car, so it was 16 or 17 days from the time 


Alfalfa Clover 
We are headquarters for Alfalfa, the kind yielding 7 tons 
per acre; Salzer’s Alsike Clover, hardy as oak, yielding 5 


the hives were nailed up until they were a |) ae of _—— hay oo ane ones 
y 7 4 > 9 7 > Mammoth eC over, 0 ns ° oT, 

opened, when I found just 2 of the combs Timothy and all sorts and varieties of grasses. Our catalog 

broken out of the frames, and two other hives \ gives full description. 

had the comb bruised so the honey leaked out 1 

some, but not broken. One colony swarmed cae a a in migra pa i al acl 
slustere side i iv and the name o 1is paper, we wi nd yo ot of fa 

aan po ees “~ = ee — = he ye meta seed samples, including some of above, fully worth $10.00, to 

= put them back and they staye there. get a start, together with our mammoth 140-page illustrated 

I live about 7 miles from where I have my catalog, alone worth $100.00 toevery wide-awake farmer. 


bees; I went down there yesterday, and they 


were flying out a good deal, and seem all ' 
right to-day. I went west from here, to Out- 
look, to see a man that has about 150 colonies ° ” 


of bees, and they were flying a good deal. 
There are quite a number of bees in this vicin- L A C R oss E | | ) e 

ity, but most of them are farmer’s bees, and , aaa 
the owners don’t know or care to take much 
care of them. I found one bee-keeper who wlease mention Bee Journa: when writing 
does not claim to spend much time with his 
bees, but he knows that he can make it pay 









































to handle them, as he reads bee papers and S ° 
i cn eeimsnma lt <= ||] DAVENPORT 
ad to smile while reading Dr. Miller’s ex- i 08 catalogue, * 
perience in the days when he was trying to + Vane $ ——_ or Ger IOWA 
keep bees at a distance, or at long range, as I ing, $1.2 © CARL SONDEREGGER ; ; 
had tried something in that line myself. I | | °*™ Box 93 Beatrice, Neb. Sent pone cotecs Sx eourttiog is 
: none oe : - BEE - KEEPERS’ SUPPLIES to 
came out here (from central Minnesota) on ' the city mearest to you. Save Freight 
account of the cold winters. We have not and get prompt service. We are head- 
had any winter here yet; the coldest was Eucal tus rees | quarters for LEWIS’ HIVES AND SEG- 
Thankegiving week, about 16 to 33 degrees yp I , TIONS. DADANT’S FOUNDATION, ROOT’S 
above zero, but the rest of the time it has P We a ert aw, GERCAW. SMOKERS, EXTRACTORS, ETC., ETC. 
been mostly 28 to 35 degrees or warmer. We ence. ress, UCU. W. bd) , 
have had a good deal of foggy, cloudy weather 4A4t Ex Toro, Urange Co., CALIF. LOUIS HANSSEN’S SONS, 





during November and December and the first (- 
week in January. There is a great deal of 
alfalfa raised here, the only trouble being Counting Chicks Before 


that they cut it almost too soon for the honey is not safe unless you : 
crop. P 


have an 


213-215 W. 2d Street, DavENPoRT, Iowa. 













5A26t Please mention the Bee Journal. 


Hatching | 





Bees are left out on the summer stands all 
the time here, and no complaint about winter 
loss. CuHas. W. SAGER. 

Yakima Co., Wash., Jan. 13. 
Bee-Keeping in North Dakota. INCUBATOR 


The American Bee Journal comes along on 


A THOUSAND DOLLAR EGG 


—a touching story of devotion telling how Mandy paid 
the mortgage and savedthe farm Tells how to make 
money from poultry. Also Egg record and Calendar for 
1904. Mailed free. Geo. H. Lee Co., Omaha, Neb. 

“\gase mention Bee Journal when writing 


Texas Queens ! 











R. C. Bauerminster, Norwood, Minn., got493 chicks 




















time and in good shape, and has been a great from \03e¢gs. He followed directions, the ma- ; 
help to me in the eh rement of bees I chine did the work, because it was built on right sts eee ee 
4 . as ee principles and by good workmen. The IOWA from a reliable breeder. 
have kept a few colonies for a number of has fiber-board case, does not shrink, swell, warp You all know him—DAWNIEL 
years. With the Journal I can without fail ores. Tapeinen ont Se See WURTH-—the Queen Specia'- 
make a success of them through all seasons pestioulnns,  iiverything eal inashemien Sonn ist—who fills orders by Re- 
of the year, winter excepted ! OWA INCUBATOR COMPANY, BOX 198 ,DES MOINES, IOWA oe ee te aa 
I have put away for the past 6 years, from ~ : : : y Se Se ee Se rey 
10 to 20 colonies, in a bee-house above ground, z 





their liberal patronage iu 
the past. Wishing you a! 
a Happy New Year, I am 
ready as usual to furnis 
you with the best of Queens 
Tested, in March and Apri 
$1.25 each; Untested, 
April and May, $1.00 each; 6 for $5.C0. Breeder 
yellow all over, $3.00 each. I am booking orde: 
for early delivery. 


DANIEL WURTH, Karnes Gitu, Tex 


3D6t oPlease! mention the Bee Juurna 


built the best way I knew how to resist the 
severe winter of North Dakota. My losses 
were heavy, only saving about 2 out of every 
10 or 12. LastwinterI put 3 in the house- 
cellar to try results; 2came out fairly good, 
one poor. The %Iput in the bee-house all 
died. 

I had grand success in building up these 3, 
thanks to the American Bee Journal for its 
guiding staff of writers, giving practical ex- 
perience. I took them out of the cellar about 


SCRAWNY CHICKS | 


lack sufficient nourishment. Fatten them 
—make them healthy—feed them Mrs, 
Pinkerton’s Chick Food. It prevents bow- 
el trouble. It’s all food—easily digested. Write 
for catalog of prize birds at St. Louis and Chicago 
1903 Shows. Gives prices and valuabie information. 


Anna L Pinkerton Company, Box 27 , Hastings, Neb. 
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The evidence 
that proves actual worth is 
actualexperience. We have the act- 
ual ri of th ds of users of 


d 5 

Farmers’ Handy Wagons 
which prove it worth its weight in gold. 
Ask your dealer for “Thinkful 
Thoughts for Thoughtful Think- 

ers”’ or send to us—it's free. 
Farmers’ Handy Wagon Co. 
Saginaw, Mich. 






















ease mention Bee Journal when writing 


SARGAINS IN PLANTS AND TREES 


worth double the money, by mail postpaid 
arie Strawberry $1 00 | 20 Wilder Currants & 
-ing Raspberry 100 | 20 Fay “ 
.. King Blackberry 1 00 | 20Elberta Peach 








mer 100 | 10 Pear assorted 
iwara Grapes 100 | 10 Cherry assorted 
Vorden ad 100 | 15 Apples “ 10 


ything for the fruit grower best varieties cheap. 
catalog of great bargains—3 new strawberry 
nts free for 6 names of fruit growers and 2c stamp. 


w. N. SCARFF, NEW CARLISLE, OHIO 




















BEAUTIFUL PICTURE 


In Colors FREE with a Sam- 
ple Copy of Fancier’s Gazette, 
the mostinstructive poultry paper publish- 
ed. It tesches you how to make money out 
of the st industry in the world. Also 
learn about our $15,000 World’s Fair prize 
offer. Send us your name on as postal 5 
Fancier’s Gazette Co, 
844 B. Washington Sz. Indianapolis, Ind- 









Please mention Bee Journal when writing 








It contains life-like illustrations of 33 dif- 
ferent breeds of Chickens, Turkeys, Geese, 


Ducks; the price of same; how to raise poul- 

try successfully and how to treat diseas- 

es common tothem. Al! sent for 6c postage, 
S$. MINSHALL, BOX 4511 , DELAVAN, WIS. 





Please Menton See Journa: When wWriung ~ 


IT IS A FACT 


# that poultry pays a larger profit 

for the money invested than any 
other business; that anybody may 
pa success = without long 
. raining or previous experience 
that the Rellable Incubators and Broodera will give 
the best resultsin allcases. Our 20th Century Poultry 
Book tells just why, and a hundred othei things you 
should know. We mail the book for 10 cents. Write 
today. We have 115 yards of thoroughbred poultry. 


RELIABLE (NCUBATOR & BROODER CO., Box 8-153 Quincy, Ill. 


Beé-Ke6pers | 


Send for our Free CATALOG. It will tell 
you how to put foundation in four sections at 


once; and the only way to get a full section of 
honey. 


We sell SUPPLIES AT FACTORY PRICES. 


A. COPPIN, Wenona, Ill. 


Please mention the Bee Journal. 
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WHAT DO YOU THINK 


of farmers who have used Page Fence for years, 
still buy and use it, for economy. ! -— 


PASE WOVEN WIRE FENCE CO., Adrian, Michigan, 
Please mention Bee Journal when writing, 





We SELL RoorT’s Gocps IN MICHIGAN 
_Let us quote you prices on ions, Hives. 
Foundation, etc., as we can save you time and 
freight. Four recent off for cash orders in 
December. .H. HUNT & SON 


BELL BRANCH, WAYNE Co., MicH. 


The Bantam 


‘em all. One customer writes he ob- 
tained 61 chicks from 50 eggs. The 
Bantam hatches every fertile egg every 

provesi t—sent free. 


Buckeye Incubator Co. 











; Box, 58, Springfield, 0. 
Please mention Bee Journal when writing. | 


April 6 or 8; having plenty of comb honey, I 
gave them all they needed, and blanketed 
them well to maintain the heat by manipulat- 
ing the broodin the brood-nest, and putting 
another hive on the top filled with comb, 
and a queen-excluder between; likewise at 
times lifting up from below frames of brood 
to top of hive, they became extra strong in 
bees. The next move was to divide the col- 
ony in two. Placing an empty hive a little to 
one side of the old hive, then gpening the 
hive and searching for the queen, placing the 
frames she was on in the new hive, then 2 
more frames with brood and bees, filling the 
rest of the space with empty worker-combs 
taken from the upper hive and a frame with 
honey. Next I moved the mother hive 6 or 8 
inches to the other side, got all the brood gath- 
ered to the center, and filled up with the rest 
of the empty worker-comb. They soon equal- 
ized in number of bees nicely. I had sent for 
a select queen, but being long in coming they 
had commenced and built queen-cells; I was 
sure they would kill the new queen, but I 
cut all the cells out in the morning and after 
sundown I gave them a good smoking, and in 
about a half an hourI placed my new queen 
(in cage) in the center of the brood-frames, 
just moving the frames apart a little, so I 
could get the cage dropped in. 1 tied a cord 
to the cage so it did not drop too far, and 
closed up the hive. In about 30 hours I opened 
it and found the queen out, moving around 
quietly, and the bees seemed to be well pleased 
as I was. I soon had 2 strong colonies ready 
for top supers again, and the honey-flow at 
hand. I bought in all 4 queens, and used 
them in like manner, andto get some honey 
and keep them from swarming I keepthe ex- 
tractor going. I had a lot of empty combs to 
work on. 

The middle of September I adjusted them 
for winter quarters, seeing they had plenty of 
honey, leaving them to gather more if they 
could, and fix up housekeeping for the winter. 

About Nov.8 I put into the house-cellar 
10 good colonies and one nucleus, all having 
good queens, and 2 colonies into a bee-house, 
trying an experiment again. I cut 2 holes in 
the south side of the house, put a 2-inch pipe 
of wood through the wall 18 inches, set the 
hive-entrance to the end of the pipe, then 
covered the hive with sacking cloth, and over 
all with 2 or 3 feet of flax straw. I enclosed 
the entrance outside with a slide door, and for 
fear of cold (30 or 40 below zero) I filled the 
pipe with rags. I may tell later how they 
came out. 

About the surplus honey; I had over 200 
pounds, and can sell it at 10 cents a pound. 
Don’t you think I got along well? They 
kept so strong in number of bees. It took 
sharp work to keep them from swarming; 
however, I do not think it is the fault of the 
bees that they swarm against the bee-keeper’s 
will. Give them room, and care, and there 
will be very little swarming. 

Thanks to the writers of the Journal for 
pointers about how and when to give empty 
comb, and better, worker foundation frames 
in the center of the brood-nest. After all 
said, I had 2 swarms come off, one did well, 
but the other left, and I do not know where 
it went. I would say here, treat the new 
swarms with a clean, sweet hive and fill with 
comb or foundation, and a little brood or 
young larve, and lots of shade from the heat 
of the sun, and they will never think of skip- 
ping. 

Some one may ask where I got all the colo- 
nies I put into thecellar. Well, this way: 
When I ran across a fine, large queen-cell I 
would cut it out and put it into a frame of 
brood—just cut a hole with a pen-knife in the 
comb and push the cell in it, then place in the 
parent hive until thequeen would be hatched 
and fertilized, then in a nucleus and build 
that up with frames of brood. Soon I hada 
strong colony, yes, and plenty of honey for 
winter use. 

Dr. Miller has my thanks for the many 
pointers he has given me. I see that he keeps 
his end well up in the many conventions. 
May the worthy Doctor live until he is 100 
years old—I was going to say, to help us poor 
fellows out in the bee-business. Well, that 
is too selfish altogether. But may he live to 
serve his Savior and God, in leading precious 
souls to the fold. 

If he has any time to spare I would like to 













NON ANON ONDNENINGNINS|S 





° Here 
WDD ers iss 
Sample. 
NE TRG, og caaenagancess ceed $0.50 
Western Fruit Grower ............ 0.50 
Ey GCN atan ss 60.0000 00090000 0.25 
Gleanings in Bee-Culture ......... 1.00 






All one year only $1.00. 
Write for those just as good. 
Sample Free 


New SUBSCRIBERS can have the AMER- 
Ican BEE JOURNAL in place of GLEAN- 
INGS, if they wish, or all for $1.60, Re- 
newals to American Bee Journal add 
40c more. MODERN FARMER, 

St. Joseph, Mo. 


VATA AVAIT AT AIA AT AY AY, 


POULTRY SUCCESS. 


Math Year. 32 TO 64 PAGES. 
The 20th Century Poultry Magazine 
Beautifully iliustrated.60c yr., shows 

readers how to succeed with Poultry. 
Special Introductory Offer. 
3 years 60 cts; 1 year 25 cts; 4 months 
trial 10cts. Stampsaccepted. Sample 
copy free. 148 page illustrated practical 
ultry book free to yearly subscribers. 
Poul Th e of poultry > 
Jept. 1 
oultry Success Co, Bore tao. 
Please mention the Bee Journal. 


The Rural Californian 


Tells all about Bees in California. The yiel 
and Price of Honey; the Pasturage and ame 
Producing Plants; the Bee-Ranches and how 
hey are conducted. In fact the entire field is 
ully covered by an expert bee-man. Besides 
his the paper also tells you all about California 
Agriculture and Horticulture. $1.00 per year; 6 
months, 50 cents. Sample copies, 10 cents. 


THE RURAL CALIFORNIAN, 
218 North Main Street, - Los ANGELES, Car, 


BARNES’ FOOT POWER MACHINERY 


Read what J. I. Parent, of 
Chariton, N. Y., says: “ We 
cut with one of your Com- 
bined Machines, last winter, 
50 chaff hives with 7-in. cap, 
100 honey racks, 500 brood- 
frames, 2,000 honey boxes, and 
a great deal of other work. 
This winter we have double 
the amount of bee-hives, etc., 
to make, and we expect to do 
* it with this Saw. It will do all 
you say it will.” Catalog and price-list free, 

Address, W. F. & JoHN Barnes, 
995 Ruby St., Rockford, I11. 


The American Poultry Journal 


325 Dearborn Street, Cu1caGo, ILL, 


A Journal ‘*t,'s over 2 quarter of a 


' century old and is still grow- 
ing must possess intrinsic merit of its own, and 
its field must be a valuable one. Such is the 


American Poultry Journal. 
60 cents a Year. Mention the Bee Journal. 


Lignining LIC@ Killing Machine 


kills all lice and mites. Noinjury to 
birds or feathers. Handles any fowl, 
smallest chick to largest gobbler. 
Made in three sizes Pays for itself first season. 
Also Lightning Lice Killing Powder, Poultry 
Bits, Lice Murder,etc. We secure special low 
ex rates. Catalog mailed free. Write ror it. 
CHARLES ia, Mich, 


INGHAM’S PATENT 





49Ctf 




















A 








25 years the best. 
Send for Circular. mo ers 
25Atf T. FP. BINGH » Farwell, Mich. 





M4 The hen supplies air and 
Se moisture to eggs thro’ ber 
feathers. Feather Incu- 
bator walis are made of 
2] feathers—that'’s why it’s 
Wan ideal hatcher. Free 
] catalogue tells all about 
4 this remarkable machine. 
a. Write at once to 
Zimmer Incubator Co. 
Dept. 18, Ft. Wayne, Ind, 


' 
Please mention Bee yournal when writing 
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wide, and long enough to reach across the 
hive front, bent in and tacked well. Be sure 
on that point. Next I set the hives on the 
two pieces of 2x4 and nailed them at three of 
the corners with &-penny wire nails, leaving 
the nails up about \ inch, [could not get at 
the fourth corner to nailthat. Then I put 
two other pieces of 2x4 across the hives, nail- 
ing them at the end and toe-nailing them to 
the caps. In that manner I placed 84 colonies 
in one end of a box-car, putting 2x4’s on the 
top of the last and then piling empty supers, 
etc., on top of the whole of them. I then 
took some 2x6 and put them across the car 
against the ends of the whole lot, spiking 
them solid, three of them straight and one 
across, making the whole solid. I will say 
right here, that they must be made so they 
cannot move, or else all is lost. 

{n the other end of the car I had household 
goods, and nailed boards across to keep them 
from moving. Well, those boards lasted just 
until the train, or rather the engine, ran off 
the track, then the engineer~-stopped the 
train with the air-brakes, and those boards 
broke like matches. 

Another thing : Put the bees in the front 
end of the car, if you don’t have more than '« 
carload, as the sudden stops throw the stuff 
in the car towards the front end oftener than 
the other way. 

I had all ready for 7 orS days, waiting fora 
car, then it took 7 full days to come 1644 miles 
by rail, and the next day to get them out of 
the car, so it was 16 or 17 days from the time 
the hives were nailed up until they were 
opened, when [ found just 2 of the combs 
broken out of the frames, and two otner hives 
had the comb bruised so the honey leaked out 
some, but not broken. One colony swarmed 
out, but clustered on the side of their hive, 
and I put them back and they stayed there. 


I live about 7 miles from where I have my 
bees; I went down there yesterday. and they 
were flying out a good deal, and seem all 
right to-day. I went west from here, to Out- 
look, to see a man that has about 150 colonies 
of bees, and they were flying a good deal. 
There are quite a number of beesin this vicin- 
ity, but most of them are farmer’s bees, and 
the owners don’t know or care to take much 
care of them. I found one bee-keeper who 
does not claim to spend much time with his 
bees, but he knows that he can make it pay 
to handle them, as he reads bee papers and 
books. 

I had to smile while reading Dr. Miller’s ex- 
perience in the days when he was trying to 
keep bees at a distance, or at long range, as I 
had tried something in that line myself. I 
came out here (from central Minnesota) on 
account of the cold winters. We have not 
had any winter here yet: the coldest was 
Thanksgiving week, about 16 to 22 degrees 
above zero, but the rest of the time it has 
been mostly 28 to 35 degrees or warmer. We 
have had a good deal of foggy, cloudy weather 
during November and December and the first 
week in January. There is a great deal of 
alfalfa raised here, the only trouble being 
that they cut it almost too soon for the honey 
crop. 

bees are left out on the summer stands all 
the time here, and no complaint about winter 
loss. CHas. W. SAGER. 

Yakima Co., Wash., Jan. 13. 





Bee-Keeping in North Dakota. 


The American Bee Journal comes along on 
time and in good shape, and has been a great 
help to me in the management of bees. I 
have kept a few colonies for a number of 
years. With the Journal I can without fail 
make a success of them through all seasons 
of the year, winter excepted! 

I have put away for the past 6 years, from 
10 to 20 colonies, in a bee-house above ground, 
built the best way I knew how to resist the 
severe winter of North Dakota. My losses 
were heavy, only saving about 2 out of every 
10 or 12. LastwinterI put 3 in the house- 
cellar to try results; 2came out fairly good, 
one poor. The I put in the bee-house all 
died. 

I had grand success in building up these 3, 
thanks to the American Bee Journal for its 
guiding staff of writers, giving practical ex- 
perience. I took them out of the cellar about 


SALZER’S NATIONAL OATS 


Greatest Oats of the century, yielding in forty States from 
130 to 300 bushels per acre. Every farmer in America can have 
such yields in 1904. Salzer positively guarantees this, Often 
80 strong, heavily laden stocks from one kernel of seed! That 
is the secret of its enormous yield. Straw strong, stiff, stands 
like a stone wall, It is positively the greatest Oats of the last 
hundred years, 


Home Builder Corn 


Was so named because 50 acres in 1902 produced so enor- 
mously that the product builta home, See Salzer’s Catalog. 
It is the earliest big-eared and heaviest Yellow Dent Corn on 
earth, yielding in Ind., 157 bushels; in Ohio, 160 bushels; in 
Tenn., 198 bushels; in Mich., 270 bushels, and in 8. D., 276 
bushels per acrp. 


Speltz and Macaroni Wheat 
Speltz is the greatest cereal food on earth, yielding 80 bushels 
of grain and 4 tons of hay per acre. Then comes Macaroni 
Wheat, doing well on all soils, yielding as high as 76 bushels 
per acre. Then comes Hanna Barley for arid, dry soils, 
with 75 bushels per acre ; then Salzer’s Beardless Barley with 
121 bushels per acre, 


Teosinte and Billion Dollar Grass 


Greatest green food on earth, yields 80 tons per acre, should 
be planted on every farm in America, enormously prolific. 
Billion Dollar Grass yields 7 to 14 tons hay per acre! 


Alfalfa Clover 
We are headquarters for Alfalfa, the kind yielding 7 tons 
per acre; Salzer’s Alsike Clover, hardy as oak, yielding 5 
tons of magnificent hay per acre. We are large growers of 
Mammoth Red Clover, of Crimson Clover, of June Clover, 
Timothy and all sorts and varieties of grasses. Our catalog 
gives full description. 


For 10c in Postage Stamps 
and the name of this paper, we will send you a lot of farm 


seed samples, including some of above, fully worth $10.00, to 
get a start, together with our mammoth 140-page illustrated 


catalog, alone worth $100.00 toevery wide-awake farmer 


JOHN A.SALZER SEED CO. 


LA CROSSE.WIS. 



















TREES THAT GROW 


Hardy varieties that yield big crops. illustrat- 






Grafted Apple 53¢c; Budded pe ed catalogue, 

Peach 5c; Concerd Grapes v English or Ger- 

3c; Black Locust Seed- > man, free. 

i 5 CARL SONDEREGGER 
oF 


Box 99 Beatrice, Neb. 











Eucalyptus Trees ! 
We can furnish them, and invite correspon- 


dence. Address, GEO, W. BERCAW 


4A4t L ToRO, Urange Co., CALIF. 











(Counting Chicks Before Hatching 


is not safe unless you @——__s 


have an S57 LJ 


ROUND 
INCUBATOR 


R. C. Bauerminster, Norwood, Minn., got493 chicks 
from 503 eggs. He followed directions, the ma- 
chine did the work, because it was built on right 
principles and by good workmen. The IOWA 
has fiber-board case, does net shrink, swell, warp 
or crack, Regulation and ventilation perfect. 
Our free pook gives more testimonials and full 
particulars. Everything about incubation free. 


,OWA INCUBATOR COMPANY, BOX 198 DES MOINES, IOWA 


—, 
































lack sufficient nourishment. Fatten them 
—make them healthy—feed them Mrs, 


Pinkerton’s Chick Food. It prevents bow- 
el trouble. It’s all food—easily digested. Write 
for catalog of prize birds at St. Louis and Chicago 
1903 Shows. Gives prices and valuable information, 


Anna L Pinkerton Company, Box 27 , Hastings, Neb. 

















DAVENPORT, 


{ IOWA 
> Send yeur orders for everything in 








BEE - KEEPERS’ SUPPLIES to 
the city mearest to you. Save Freight 
and get prompt service. We are head- 
quarters for LEWIS’ HIVES AND SEC- 
TIONS. DADANT’S FOUNDATION. ROOT’S 
SMOKERS, EXTRACTORS, ETC., ETC. 


LOUIS HANSSEN’S SONS, 


213-215 W. 2d Street, DavENPORT, IOWA. 





5A 26t Please mention the Bee Journal. 


A THOUSAND DOLLAR EGG 


—a touching story of devotion telling how Mandy paid 
the mortgage andsavedthe farm Tells how to make 
money from poultry. Also Egg record and Calendar for 

Mailed free. Geo. H. Lee Co., Omaha, Neb. 


©iease meation Bee Journal when writing 


Texas Queens ! 


3 and 5 banded Goldens 
from a reliable breeder. 
You all know him—DAWNIEL 
WURTH-—the Queen Specia'- 
ist—who fills orders by Re- 
turn [ail. I am here t 
Stay, and thank my many 
frievds and patrons for 
their liberal patronage ix 
the past. Wishing youa 
a Happy New Year, I am 
ready as usual to furnish 
you with the best of Queens. 
Tested, in March and Apr 
$1.25 each; Untested, 
April and May, $1.00 each; 6 for $5.C0. Breeder 
yellow all over, $3.00 each. I am booking order's 
for early delivery. 


DANIEL WURTH, Karnes Gitu, Te’. 


3D6t oPlease! mention the Bee Juurna 
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The evidence 
that proves actual worth is 
actualexperience. We have the act- 

1 ri of th ds of users of 


' 

Farmers’ Handy Wagons 

which prove it worth its weight in gold. 
Ask your dealer for “Thinkful 
Thoughts for Thoughtful Think- 

ers’’ or send to us—it’s free. 
Farmers’ Handy Wagon Co. 
Saginaw, Mich. 










Weighty 


Wagor 








ase mention Bee Journal when writing 


SARGAINS IN PLANTS AND TREES 


worth double the money, by mail postpaid 





trie Strawberry %1 00 | 20 Wilder Currants 81 00 
ng Raspberry 100 | 20 Fay " 100 
King Blackberry 1 00 | 20Elberta Peach 100 
met “ 100 | 10 Pear assorted 1 00 
vara Grapes 100 | 10 Cherry assorted 1 00 
Vorden sa 100 | 15 Apples af 10 


ything for the fruit grower best varieties cheap. 
catalog of great bargains—3 new strawberry 
s free for 6 names of fruit growers and 2c stamp. 


w. N. SCARFF, NEW CARLISLE, OHIO 




















BEAUTIFUL PICTURE 


In Colors FREE with a Sam- 
ple Copy of Fancier’s Gazette, 
the most instructive poultry paper publish- 
ed. Ittesches you how to make money out 
of the greatest industry in the world. Also 
learn about our $15,000 World’s Fair prize 
offer. Send us your name on a postal . 
Fancier’s Gazette Co. 
844 B. Washington St. Indianapolis, Ind- 





Please mention Bee Journal when writing 





It contains life-like illustrations of 33 dif- 
ferent breeds of Chickens, Turkeys, Geese, 


Ducks; the price of same; how to raise poul- 
try successfully and how to treat diseas- 
es common tothem. Al! sent for 6c postage, 


S. MINSHALL, BOX 4511 , DELAVAN, WIS. 





Please Menton See Journa When wriung — 


IT IS A FACT 


H that postesy pays a larger profit 
for the money invested than any 
other business; that anybody may 
—_ success = without long 
: raining or previous experience 
that the Rellable Incubators and Brooders will give 
the best resultsin allcases. Our 20th Century Poultry 
Kook tells just why, and a hundred othe: things you 
should know. We mail the book for 10 cents. Write 
today. We have 115 yards of thoroughbred poultry. 


BELIABLE (NCUBATOR & BROODER CO., Box B-153 Quincy, Ill, 


B6é-Ke6pers | 


Send for our Free CATALOG. It will tell 
you how to put foundation in four sections at 


once; and the only way to get a full section of 
honey. 


We sell SUPPLIES AT FACTORY PRICES. 


A. COPPIN, Wenona, Ill. 


Please mention the Bee Journal. 
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WHAT DO YOU THINK 


of farmers who have used Page Fence for years, 
still buy and use it, for economy. r me 


PAGE WOVEN WIRE FENCE CO., Adrian, Michigan, 
Please mention Bee Journal when writing 





We SELL RoOT’s GOopDs IN MICHIGAN 
_Let us quote you prices on Sections, Hiv 
Foundation, etc., as we can save you time ond 
freight. Four recent off for cash orders in 
December. .H. HUNT & SON 

Be_y BrRancH, WAYNE Co., Micu. 


The Bantam 


‘em customer writes he ob- 
tained 61 chicks from 60 eggs. The 
Bantam hatches every fertile egg every 
time. Catalogue provesi t—sent free. 

Buckeye Incubator Co. 


Box, 58, Springfield, 0. 











Please mention Bee Journal when writing. | 


April 6 or 8; having plenty of comb honey, I 
gave them all they needed, and blanketed 
them well to maintain the heat by manipulat- 
ing the broodin the brood-nest, and putting 
another hive on the top filled with comb, 
and a queen-excluder between; likewise at 
times lifting up from below frames of brood 
to top of hive, they became extra strong in 
bees. The next move was to divide the col- 
ony in two. Placing an empty hive a little to 
one side of the old hive, then gpening the 
hive and searching for the queen, placing the 
frames she was on in the new hive, then 2 
more frames with brood and bees, filling the 
rest of the space with empty worker-combs 
taken from the upper hive and a frame with 
honey. Next I moved the mother hive 6 or 8 
inches to the other side, got all the brood gath- 
ered to the center, and filled up with the rest 
of the empty worker-comb. They soon equal- 
ized in number of bees nicely. I had sent for 
a select queen, but being long in coming they 
had commenced and built queen-cells; I was 
sure they would kill the new queen, but I 
cut all the cells out in the morning and after 
sundown I gave them a good smoking, and in 
about a half an hour I placed my new queen 
(in cage) in the center of the brood-frames, 
just moving the frames apart a little, sol 
could get the cage dropped in. 1 tied a cord 
to thecage so it did not drop too far, and 
closed up the hive. In about30 hours I opened 
it and found the queen out, moving around 
quietly, and the bees seemed to be well pleased 
as I was. I soon had 2 strong colonies ready 
for top supers again, and the honey-flow at 
hand. I bought in all 4 queens, and used 
them in like manner, andto get some honey 
and keep them from swarming I keepthe ex- 
tractor going. I had a lot of empty combs to 
work on. 

The middle of September I adjusted them 
for winter quarters, seeing they had plenty of 
honey, leaving them to gather more if they 
could, and fix up housekeeping for the winter. 

About Nov.8 I put into the house-cellar 
10 good colonies and one nucleus, all having 
good queens, and 2 colonies into a bee-house, 
trying an experiment again. I cut 2 holes in 
the south side of the house, put a 2-inch pipe 
of wood through the wall 18 inches, set the 
hive-entrance to the end of the pipe, then 
covered the hive with sacking cloth, and over 
all with 2 or 3 feet of flax straw. I enclosed 
the entrance outside with a slide door, and for 
fear of cold (30 or 40 below zero) I filled the 
pipe with rags. I may tell later how they 
came out. 

About the surplus honey; I had over 200 
pounds, and can sell it at 10 cents a pound. 
Don’t you think I got along well? They 
kept so strong in number of bees. It took 
sharp work to keep them from swarming; 
however, I do not think it is the fault of the 
bees that they swarm against the bee-keeper’s 
will. Give them room, and care, and there 
will be very little swarming. 

Thanks to the writers of the Journal for 
pointers about how and when to give empty 
comb, and better, worker foundation frames 
in the center of the brood-nest. After all 
said, I had 2 swarms come off, one did well, 
but the other left, and 1 do not know where 
it went. I would say here, treat the new 
swarms with a clean, sweet hive and fill with 
comb or foundation, and a little brood or 
young larve, and lots of shade from the heat 
of the sun, and they will never think of skip- 
ping. 

Some one may ask where I got all the colo- 
nies I put into thecellar. Well, this way: 
When I ran across a fine, large queen-cell I 
would cut it out and put it into a frame of 
brood—just cut a hole with a pen-knife in the 
comb and push the cell in it, then place in the 
parent hive until thequeen would be hatched 
and fertilized, then in a nucleus and build 
that up with frames of brood. Soon I hada 
strong colony, yes, and plenty of honey for 
winter use. 

Dr. Miller has my thanks for the many 
pointers he has given me. I see that he keeps 
his end well up in the many conventions. 
May the worthy Doctor live until he is 100 
years old—I was going to say, to help us poor 
fellows out in the bee-business. Well, that 
is too selfish altogether. But may he live to 
serve his Savior and God, in leading precious 
souls to the fold. 

If he has any time to spare I would like to 
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Here 
isa 
: ubbing Offe Sample. 
Modern Farmer....................$0.50 
Western Fruit Grower ............ 0,50 


Poultry Gazette............ eepacdes 0.25 
Gleanings in Bee-Culture ......... 


¢ Write for those just as good. 
Sample Free 


4 New SUBSCRIBERS can have the AMER- 

ICAN BEE JOURNAL in place of GLEAN- 

InGs, if they wish, or all for $1.60. Re- 

newals to American Bee Journal add 

40c more. MODERN FARMER, 
St. Joseph, Mo. 








Mth Year. 32 TO 64 PAGES. 
The 20th Century Poultry Magazine 
Beautifully iliustrated.60c yr., shows 

readers how to succeed with Penitry. 
Special Introductory Offer. 
3 years 60 cts; 1 year 25 cts; 4months 
trial 10cts. Stampsaccepted. Sample 
copy free. 148 page illustrated practical 
= book free to yearly subscribers. 
Pouliry Sut poultry —_—et ime 
Jept. i 
oultry Success Co, pore Tra o. 
Please mention the Bee Journal, 


The Rural Californian 


Tells all about Bees in California. The yiel 
and Price of Honey; the Pasturage and _— 
Producing Plants; the Bee-Ranches and how 
hey are conducted. In fact the entire field is 
ully covered by an expert bee-man. Besides 
his the paper also tells you all about California 
Agriculture and Horticulture. $1.00 per year; 6 
months, 50 cents. Sample copies, 10 cents. 


THE RURAL CALIFORNIAN, 
218 North Main Street, - Los ANGELES, Car, 


BARNES’ FOOT POWER MACHINERY 


Read what J. I. Parent, of 
Chariton, N. Y., says: “We 
cut with one of your Com- 
bined Machines, last winter, 
50 chaff hives with 7-in. cap, 
100 honey racks, 500 brood- 
frames, 2,000 honey boxes, and 
a great deal of other work. 
This winter we have double 
the amount of bee-hives, etc., 
to make, and we expect to do 
it with this Saw. It will do all 
you say it will.” Catalog and price-list free, 

Address, W.F.& JoHN Barnes, 
995 Ruby St., Rockford, I11, 


The American Poultry Journal 
325 Dearborn Street, Cu1caco, IL. 
A Journal century oid ands still geo 


ing must possess intrinsic merit of its own, and 
its field must be a valuable one. Such is the 


American Poultry Journal. 
60 cents a Year. Mention the Bee Journal, 


cigmning LC® Killing Machine 


kills all lice and mites. Noinjury to 
birds or feathers. Handles an y fowl, 
smallest chick to largest gobbler. 
Made in three sizes Pays for itself first season. 
Also Lightning Lice Killing Powder, Poultry 
Bits, Lice Murder,ete. We secures low 


pecial 
ex rates. Catalog mailed free. Write ror it. 
CHARLES SCHILD, Ionia, Mich, 


INGHAM’S PATENT 


49Ctf 


























25 years the best. 
Send for Circular. Smokers 
25Atf T. P. BINGHAM, Farwell, Mich. 





he hen suppliegair and 
moisture to eggs thro’ her 
feathers. Feather Incu- 
bator walis are made of 
7 feathers—that's why it's 
Wan ideal hatcher. Free 
| catalogue tells all about 
MH this remarkable machine. 
ae Write at once to 

Zimmer Incubator Co. 
Dept. 1g, Ft. Wayne, Ind, 


Please mention Bee yournal whex writing 


FEATHERS VENTILATE BEST 
M4 T 
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get a few pointers on cellar-wintering of bees. 
This is the sore question. I am pleased with 
his advice on the sweet clover question; it 


does well here, grows immensely, blooms so 
long, and the bees seem to be on it all of the 


time. It is well to have the yellow and the 
white; the yellow will be in bloom 2 weeks 
earlier here than the white. 

Another little wrinkle I tried for warmth 
in spring and fall, was to make an oil-cloth 
Take factory cotton (6 cents a yard) large 
enough to cover the hives all over, less a few 
inches at the entrance. Heat the boiled lin- 
seed oil and with a paint-brush put it on the 
cloth. When dry, put it on the hive, tie with 
a piece of twine, and put a stone on top, to 
keep the cover on. Indeed, I keep it on all 
summer; no driving rain reached the combs 
or bees. RoBerT McCraDIieE. 

Norman Co., Minn., Dec. 26. 





CONVENTION | ‘NOTICES. 


Utah.—The spring convention of the Utah 
Bee-Keepers’ Association will ve held April 5, 
at 10 a.m. and 4:30 p.m. Among other im rtant 
qnestions to be considered will be the World’s 
Fair, our State Fair, and the Portland Fair of 
1905. Wealso desire to formulate some plan, if 

ssible, to further increase the fraternal in- 
terest for the mutual benefit of our bee-keepers. 
We cordially invite all bee-keepers to be pres- 
ent. We also invite them without delay to send 
in their views on these and other topics. The 
convention will be held in the City and County 
building, in Salt Lake City. 

Salt Lake City, Utah. 


*1 2383 tee 


E. S. Lovgsy, Pres. 












INCUSATOR 
Perfect in vonstruction ang 
action. liatches every fertile 


egg. Write for catalog to-day. 
GEO. H. STAHL, Quincy, Ill. 


45A26t 








Please mention the Bee Journal. 


TENNESSEE 
GREENS src 


Daughters of Select Im- 
omer Italian, Select 

ong-Tongue (Moore’s), 
and Select Golden, bred 
3% miles apart,and mated 
to Select Drones. No im- 
pure bees within 3 miles, 
and but few within 5 
miles. No disease; 31 
years’ experience. "All 
mismated queens replaced 
free. Safe arrival guar- 
anteed. 








Price before July Ist. After July 1st. 
: © a 2 


Untested ...... $ .75 $4.00 $7.50 $ .460 $3.25 $ 6.00 
Select ......... 1.00 500 9.00 .75 4.25 800 
a 1.50 800 15.00 1.25 6.50 12.00 


Select Tested.. 200 10.00 18.00 1.50 800 15.00 
Select Breeders . 


: .- $3.00 each 
Sen nd ‘for Circular. 
JOHN M. DAVIS, . Hn, Tenn 





OR. PEIRO'S 


OXYGEN 


TREATMENT for 


WEAK LUNGS 


The Certain, Pleasant, Quick and 
Permanent cure for diseases of 
Lungs, He art and Nervous System, 
Faulk particulars on_ application, 
Free. DR. PEIRO, Specialist, 

52 Dearborn Street, Chicago. 


Please mention Bee Journal. Dept. 314. 


AT you Want the Bee=Bo0o0k 


That covers the whole Apicultural Field more 
completely than any other published, 
send $1.20 to 


Prof. A. J. Cook, Claremont, Cal., 


FOR HIS 
‘* Bee-Keeper’s Guide.”’ 
-al Discounts to the Trade. 


Please mention Bee Journal 
when writing Advertisers. 
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Root’s Goods at Root’s Prices. % 

Everything used by Bee-Keepers. POUDER’S HONEY-JARS. 
Prompt Service. <4 

Low Freight Rates. NEW CATALOG FREE. ‘ 
WALTER S. POUDER, 4 

513-515 Massachusetts Avenue, INDIANAPOLIS, IND “ 
~ 
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During the Month . 
2 Percent Discount crfettiary "ss x x x § 
Send for our 1904 Catalog and Price-List. Our : 
HIVES and SECTIONS are perfect in workmanship and material 
By sending in your order Now, you will save money, and 
secure prompt shipment. 
ai & LYON MFG. CO., New London, Wis. v-s.4 f 








vows GRANDEST FEATURE v+ee+eees 


“The removable chick tray is the grandest feature 
an incubator can have.” Mr.Ellison, Poultry Judge, 
said that about the 


GEM INCUBATOR 


Itisaconvenientincubator. Easy, to 
clean, simple to understand. Gives 
no trouble. Write for free catalog. 


GEM INCUBATOR COMPANY, Box 52, Dayton, Ohio 










Healthy, hardy, vigorous trees; 
finest varietics; honest val- 
ues. Apples, 54c; Peach, Se; Con- 
cord Soe he hs » $20 per 1000; Rambler 
ce; Black Locust and 
Russian Mulberry, $1.40 per — 
Freight prepaid. Catalogue free. 
Gage County Nurseries 
Box 646 Beatrice, Neb. 























ll. tl ll ll, hl i in, ll, Al. ln ln. itm tm bh A 
> REMOVAL NOTICE. , 


We wish to advise our friends that on and after Jan. 1st we shall be 
located in our new 3-story building, 521 Monroe Street, where we shall 
keep on hand at all times the largest stock of 


Poultry and Bee-Keepers’ Supplies in the West. 


Remember, we handle ROOT’S GOODS exclusively, and with the low 
> freight rates, and the 4 percent discount which we offer during December, 
enables Toledo to excel all other shipping points. Thanking you for past 
favors, and soliciting a continuance of the same, we remain, 
Yours truly, 
GRIGGS BROS., 521 Monroe St., TOLEDO, OHIO. 
owvvwT wvs 


FREE CATALOG. Ask for it. 


wvvvvyv 
Marshfield Manufacturing Co. { 


Our specialty is making SECTIONS, and they are 
the best in the market. Wisconsin Basswood is the 
right kind for them. We havea full line of BEE- 
SUPPLIES. Write for FREE Illustrated Catalog and 
Price-List. +s on oe Me sfs 


THE MARSHFIELD MANUFACTURING 3 Marshfield, 


Headquarters Bee: Supplies 


Root’s Goods at Root’s Factory Prices. 


Complete stock for 1904 now on hand. Freight-rates from Cincinnati are the 
lowest. Prompt service is whatI practice. Satisfaction guaranteed. Lang- 
stroth Portico Hives and Standard Honey-Jars at lowest prices. 

‘You will save money buying from me. Catalog mailed free. Send for same. 

Book orders for Golden Italians, Red Clover and Carniolan Queens; for pri- 
ces refer to my catalog. 


C.H.W.WEBER, 



















Office and Salesrooms—2]; 46-48 Central Ave. 
Warehouses--Freeman and Central Aves. Cl NCI N NA | | 9 O H 10, 





». 4, 1904. 
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’ To buy FANCY ComsB 
anted HONEY in no-drip 
y cases; also amber Ex- 
n barrels; spot cas 
Cc. M. SCOTT & CO. 
: E. Wash. Street, LyDIANAPOLIs, IND. 
Please mentiou the Bee Journal. 





A —Comb Honey in quantity lots. 
- Nv the only dealers ta this article 
yas much as 150,000 pounds at one time. 
.e state quantity, quality and price asked 
ur offerings, Thos. C. Stanley & Son, 
MANZANOLA, COLO., Or FAIRFIELD, ILL. 





WANTED! *3Site HONEY 
In no-drip shipping-cases. Also Amber Ex- 
tracted in barrels or cans. Quote your best price 
delivered Cincinnati. The Fred Ww. Muth €5. 
32Atf Front and Walnut, Crvcrinnati, OnI0 


GOOD BEE-HIVE CHEAP! 
Called the poor man’s hive. Either 8 frame or 
10. Sections sold at last year’s prices. Full line 
of SUPPLIES. Subscription to bee-journals 
with Orders. Send for list. 

R.D. 3. W.D. SOPER, Jackson, "ich. 
3Atf Please mention the Bee Journal. 








DITTMER’S FOUNDATION 


RETAIL AND 
WHOLESALE 


Has an established reputation, because made by a process that produces the CLEANEST 


ing wax into foundation for cash a specialty. 


nd for samples. 


Work- 
Beeswax always wanted at Hig Price. 


A Full Line of SUPPLIES, Retail and Wholesale. 


Send at once for Catalog, with prices and discounts, 


EK. GRAINGER & Co., Toronto, 


4 
) AND PUREST and in all respects the best and most desirable. 


nt., Sole Agents for Canada. 


GUS. DITTMER, Augusta, Wis. 











2 percent Discount 
IN PEBRUARY 
On all orders where cash 
accompanies. We fur- 
nish eyerything needed 
in the Apiary. 
Catalog and price-list 
FREE. 
AGENCIES. 
KRETCHMER Mre. Co., 
Chariton, Iowa. 
TRESTER SupPiy Co,, 
Lincoln. Nebr. 
SHUGART & OUREN, 
Council Bluffs, lowa. 
Cuas.MgveErs, Leipsic,Ohio, 













stitutions. 


PROFITABLE “ PEEPERS” 


Welcome sounds—the first faint ‘‘peeps” from cracking shells— 
heard coming from the evenly heated egg chamber of the 


Sure Hatch Incubator 


Those sounds mean money profit for the owner. 
starts chicks in life with strong lungs, solid bodies and good con- 
Our free catalogue B10 tells how. 


Sure Hatch Incubator Co., Clay Center, Neb., or Indianapolis, Ind. 











A Sure Hatch 





Write now. 








Pleaze mention Bee Journa! when writing 
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thing in the bee- 


TION, etc. 
"QUEEN-BEES and Nuclei in season. 


YU AU AUAURUAUAUAU 


line. 
The MUTH SPECIAL, the REGULAR STYLES OF DOVETAILS, DADANT’S FOUNDA- 
Special Discounts for Early Orders. 
Send for Catalog. 


The Fred W, Muth Co,, 
AMAAAIRAIAUINUM 


ie 
2 WE HAVE GROWN — 


TOO BIG FOR OUR PRESENT QUARTERS. 

The rapid expansion of our business bas driven us out, and on January Ist we 
will be located at 51 WALNUT STREET. This forced change will remove us 
only half a block from our old home, but there we will have four floors. with increased 
facilities, and a TREMENDOUS NEW STOCK OF BEE-SUPPLIES. 


We Have To Do This. 


In the new shoes nothing will be lacking. You will find a complete line of every- 
ne 


We Lead. 


COME AND SEE US. 


Front and Walnut, 
CINCINNATI, OHIO. 


PACA MMUM 











The G. B. Lewis Co., and Dadant & Son, 
Wholesale and Retail. 
Several carloads continuously on hand. 


Send for our 40-page Illustrated Catalog. 


LEWIS C. & A. G. WOODMAN, Grand Rapids, [lich. 


Please mention Bee Juurnal wnen writing, 












AMAA AUN E: 
+ MICHIGAN * 


4 

4 

4 We are Jobbers of BEE-KEEPERS’ SUPPLIES in this State, representing 
4 

4 

4 





HONEY AND BEESWAX 


MARKET QUOTATIONS 











Cuicaco, Jan. 8.—The new year opens with 
a quiet trade in honey, retailers having usually 
a supply from the stock laid in to make a good 
show at the holidaytime. Prices are without 
essential change in No. 1 to faucy comb, which 
brings about 13c; very little doing iu off grades 
at from 1@3c less. Extracted, white grades, 
bring from 6@7c, according to flavor and other 
qualities; ambers about Ic less; especially 
weak arethose lacking in flavor and body. 
Beeswax steady at 28@30c. 

R. A. Burnett & Co. 


CINCINNATI, Jan. 8.— The market on comb 
honey has weakened, as the supply has been 
larger than the demand. Fancy water-white, 
l4c; off grades, lower. Extracted, amber, in 
barrels, 54@5%c; in 60-lb. cans, %c more; al- 
falfa, water-white, 6@6%c: fancy white clover, 
7@8c. Beeswax, good demand; 30c for nice. 

- C.H. W. Weser. 


PHILADELPHIA, Jan. 13.—T here has been very 
little call for honey sincethe holidays. The 
first two weeks of the year are the dullest dur- 
ing the season; people become somewhat sur- 
feited with sweets, lessening thedemand. The 
market is somewhat weaker, with quite a few 
arrivals. Wequote faucy comb at 15@léc: No. 
1, 13@14c; amber, 12c. Extracted, white, 74@8c; 
amber, 6@7c. Beeswax, 3lc. We are producers 
of honey and do not handle on commission. 

Wo. A. SELser. 


CINCINNATI, Jan. 25.—The demand for honey 
shows little life at the present time. Have an 
ample supply, although we are looking for a re- 
vival of trade im the near fature. Prices are de- 
clining, owing tothe superfluous quantity in 
this country. Weareselling amber extracted 
in barrels at 54 @6c; white clover, 6%@8c, ac- 
cording to quality. Fancy comb honey selling 
slow at 14@1i5c. Beeswax, good demand, at 30c. 

Tue Fred W. Muta Co. 


AtBany, N. Y., Feb. i.—Honey demand very 
light. Prices of comb honey are largely now 
what the buyers will offer—from 10@15c. We 
look for better demand when weather is 
warmer. Extracted doing some better at 7c 
for white, 6%c for mixed, and 54%@6c for dark 
and buckwheat. Beeswax, 28@30c. 

H. R. WrienrT, 


Boston, Dec. 21.—The demand for honey con- 
tinues good, with an ample supply of comb, and 
a light supply of extracted. We quote our 
market as follows: Fancy white comb, 16@17c; 
No. 1, 14@15c; and practically no No. 2 to offer. 
Extracted, 7@8c, as to quality. 

BLAKE, Scott & Ler. 


Kansas City, Jan. 28.—There is very little 
change to note in our honey market since our 
last report. The supply is still large and the 
demand fair. We quote: Fancy white comb, 
24-section cases, $2.60; No.1, $2.50; No. 2, $2.40. 
Extracted, white, per pound, 7c; amber, 6@6%c 
Beeswax, 25@We. C. C. CLemons & Co, 


New York, Dec. 4.—Comb honey is arrivin 
in sufficient quantities tosupply the demand, 
and, as to the quality, most of the white honey 
seems to be off color, more or less. We quote 
fancy white at 14c; No. 1 at 13c; amber, 11@12c; 
and buckwheat, 10c. Extracted, light amber, 
at 6c; white, 6%c; Southern, 55@60c per gallon; 
buckwheat, Sc. Beeswax, 28@29c. 

HILDRETH & SEGELKEN, 


San FRANCISCO, Jan. 20.—White comb, 1-lb, 
frames, 124@i3c; amber, 9@ilc. Extracted, 
white, 5%@6c; light amber, 4%@5c; amber. 
4@4%c; dark amber, 34@4c. Beeswax, good 
to choice, light, 274 @2%; dark, 25@26c. 

Values are showing steadiness, but the de- 
mand is slow. There are complaints of doc- 
tored or adulterated honey be'ng foisted on the 
market and interfering with the sale of the 
pure article. 
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HONEY AND BEESWAX 


When consigning, buying or selling, consult 


R. A. BURNETT & CO., 
199 SOUTH WaTeR ST. CHICAGO, ILL, 


DAIRYMEN ARE DELIGHTED 
to meet those who work for us. Cow keepers al» aye 
have money. We start you in oe bow -_ 
y 1 cue for fal Hae of espe ad stoulens . 

PUBLISHING C0. *- 
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THE AMERICAN BEE JOURNAL. 





Feb. 4, 1904, 








The Best Bee-Coods 
in the World... 


are no better than those we make, 
and the chances are that they are not 
so good. If you buy of us you 
wiil not be disappointed. 
We are undersold by no 


ome. Send for new catalog and 
price-list and free copy of THE 
AMERICAN BEE-KEEPER; in its 
thirteenth year; 50 cents a year; es- 
pecially for beginvers. 

THE 


W. T. Falconer Mfg. Co., 


JAMESTOWN, N. Y. 
W. M. Gerrisa, Epping, N.H., carries 
a full line of our goods at catalog prices. 
Order of him and save the freight. 





Se a me ae me we me me sdk tans 
1. Je STRINGHAM, 105 Park Place, 4 


NEW YORK ; 


Manufactures and carries in steck every =i 


> 


artice a bee-beoner uses, BEES AND 
QUEENS IN SEASON 
Apiaries—Glen Cove, L.I. Reeser. free. 


Qe 


20,000 POUNDS OF 


PURE EXTRACTED HONEY. 


If you need any for your home trade, write us 


BEE-KEEPERS’ SUPPLIES 


At LOWEST PRICEs possible. 
Catalog free. 


LHEAHY MFG. Co., 
1 ALTA SITA, EAST ST. LOUIS, ILL, 
5A3t Please mention the Bee Journal. 

















Bee-Supplies ! 


G. B. Lewis Co’s Goods. 
a 
Don’t Wait fAiny Longer to Buy. 


Big Discount for Orders Now. 
ss & 


Write us to-day and say what youn 
want, and get our prices. New catalog 
of 84 pages; it is free. 

We also handle the famous 


Hoosier Incubators and Brooders. 
C. M. Scott & Co. 


1004 East Washington Street, 
INDIANAPOLIS, IND. 








BOSTON 


Money in Bees for you. 
Catalog price on 


ROOT’S SUPPLIES. 


Catalog for the asking. 


Fr. H. FARMER, 
182 Friend St., Boston, Mass. 
Up First Flight. 








if E. E. LAWRENCE, DONIPHAN, MO. 


(Box 28), breeder of 


Fine Italian Queen Bees 


Orders booked now and filled 
“im rotation, Send for price-list. 


x 
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g Yr Dadant’s Foundation gu 


' We Guarantee Satisfaction. erat more can aay Od OTINESS, 
No SAGGING, NoLOSS. PATENT WEED-PROCESS SHEETING. 


F Why does it sell so well od Because it has always given better satis- 


faction than any other. Because in 
26 years there have not been any complaints, but thousands of compliments. 








.. Send name for our Catalog, Samples of Foundation and Veil Material. 
We sell the best Veils, cotton or silk. 


Bee-Keepers’ Supplies 


OF ALL KINDS. 


Langstroth onthe Honey-Bee—Revised 
The classic in Bee-Culture—Price, $1.20, by mail. 


: BEESWAX WANTED at all times. 


DADANT & SON, Hamilton, mancock no am. 
ae ah ate ate ate ah ate ate ae ae ale ate ate ae ate ate 


Please mention Bee Journal when writing, 
Sy .% 


WY 


2 Wherever You Are 
3 We Can Reach You... 


OUR AGENCIES : 


As is customary with all large concerns, we have Agen- 
cies or Jobbers in different parts of the United States, where 
our goods are carried in stock. If you are located near any 
of those named below it willsave you time and freight 
charges to send your ordertothem. Where the distance is 
not so great from Watertown to the Agency, these Jobbers 
sell the goods at our regular catalog prices: 


8 2 T. Abbott, St. Joseph, Mo. 
. K. Hill & Co., Uvalde, Texas. 
as & Son, Hamilton, Til. 
L. C. & A. G. Woodman, Grand Rapids, Mich. 
Fred W. Muth & Co., Cincinnati, Ohio, 51 Walnut St. 
C. M. Scott & Co., Indianapolis, Ind., 1004 E. Washington St. 
Fred Foulger & Sons, Ogden, Utah. 
Robert Halley, Montrose, Colo. 
Fruit-Growers’ Association, Grand Junction, Colo. 
Colorado Honey- Producers’ "Ass'n, Denver, Colo., 1440 Market St. 
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Louis Hanssen’s Sons, Davenport, Iowa. 
Paul Bachert, Acton, Calif. 
on: Bogardus & Co., Seattle, Wash. 

Colorado Honey-Producers’ Ass’n, R. C. Aikin, Mgr., Loveland, Col. 
Wisconsin Lumber Co., Faribault, Minn. 
The Arkansas Valley Honey- Producers’ Association (Incorporated), 

Rocky Ford, Colo. 

Chas. A. Gallagher, Maquoketa, Iowa. 
Norris & Anspach, Kenton, Ohio. 


6. B. Lewis G0, Wateriow, Wis 


Bee-Keepers’ Supplies ++++ 0 
HAAXZX_, SEND FOR OUR NEW CATALOG 











